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NEWEST SECONDARY TEXT=BOOKS 


Morey’s Outlines of Greek History 


By WILLIAM C. MOREY, Ph.D., D.C. L. 
Professor of History, University of Rochester 


Price, $1.00 

This forms, with the same author’s “ Outlines of 
Roman History,” a complete elementary course in 
ancient history. The mechanical make-up of the 
volume is most attractive — the type clear and well 
spaced, the illustrations well chosen,and helpfu!, and 
the maps numerous and not overcrowded with names. 
The first part of the book comprises a brief sketch of 
the ancient Oriental Peoples. Then the history of 
Greece is taken up. The treatment gives special 
attention to the development of Greek culture and of 
political institutions. Each chapter is supplemented 
by selections for reading and a subject for special 
study. The book points out clearly the essential facts 
in Greek history, and shows the important influ- 
ence which Greece exercised upon the subsequent 
history of the world. The work is sufficient to meet 








Revised Edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare 





Edited with Notes by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt. D. 
Formerly Headmaster of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Price, each, 56 cents 


The popularity of Dr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakes- 
peare has been extraordinary, and it is to-day the 
standard American edition of Shakespeare. The vol- 
umes of the new edition have been entirely revised 
and reset, and appear with every possible mechanical 
improvement. The books are smaller and more con- 
venient in shape, and plentifully supplied with attract- 
ive illustrations. The changes made in revision re- 
flect the results of the editor’s studies and the expe- 
rience gained by the uSe of the first edition, The 
greater part of the notes on textual variations have 
been omitted. In place of many of the “critical 
notes” Dr. Rolfe has substituted notes of his own. 
Minor changes have been made throughout, the notes 
having been abridged or expanded, as seemed best, 
and new ones added in many instances. Nine vol- 
umes are now ready in revised form, and others will 





Lane’s Latin Grammar — Revised 





By GEORGE M. LANE, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard University 

‘ Price, $1.50 

This standard Latin Grammar, the outgrowth of 
wide experience, careful observation, and sound schol- 
arship, has been thoroughly revised by Professor 
Morris H. Morgan of Harvard University. As 
originally published, it has been more widely used 
than any other grammar for advanced study, and is 
approached by no other American publication in com- 
pleteness and authoritativeness.. Many charges and 
corrections in details have been intrcduced, but few 
alterations have beeu found necessary in the treat- 
ment of broad general principles, and the method of 
presentation is unchanged. The accurate analysis of 
constructions is especially notable, while the copious 
illustrations of each point, with the lively English ren- 
derings of the Latin Examples, add to the interest of 
the book and to the practical effect of the treatment. 
The arrangement is remarkably clear, and the typog- 
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The Standard Electric Time Co. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE ELECTRIC CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM BELL SYSTEMS 


For Schools, Colleges, Public Buildings, Factories, &c. 


_| Self-winding Regulators with Sec- 

com 

Program Clock most onds Beat Attachment, for lab- 
plete known. 
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Write for catalog and estimates. [m] 
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Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 


<> ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO 


MILWAUKEE 


Is the latest city to adopt The Modern Music Series, by a vote of sixteen to six, after a most 
thorough and prolonged investigation of the relative merits of all the different music series. 





26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


All Styles. All Stationers. 

















The Modern Music Series has already been adopted and | The Modern Music Series has been adopted in 95% of 
is in exclusive use in such cities as : | all the cities and towns changing or introducing music since 


| 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS TRENTON TERRE HAUTE | , ; : 
ST. LOUIS ROCHESTER ELMIRA DUBUQUE | its completion four years ago. 
BALTIMORE ALBANY TROY SOUTH BEND : p 3 
MINNEAPOLIS EVANSVILLE ATLANTA DAVENPORT | It is a series of beautiful songs and complete study forms, 
WASHINGTON PEORIA TOPEKA AUGUSTA | lat pe Oh ser a 
CLEVELAND (lower grades) LINCOLN and 1100 other cities and towns, | Simple, practical, attractive, comprehensive. 
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THE DUNNING. TOURIST AGENCY. 


Dr. H. W. Dunning of the celebrated 
Tourist Agency, now with a party in the 
East on a personally conducted tour, has 
an interesting personality and profound 
knowledge of the work to which he is 
giving his life.' He graduated from Yale 
in 1894, and received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from that institution in 
1897. The previous year he was appointed 
instructor in Semitic languages. In 1891 
he made his first trip to Europe, and-in 
1895 formed his first party. This was fo!- 
lowed each successive summer by larger 
ones, until, in 1899, he decided to devote 
his whole time to the tourist business. 
Albert L. Farwell is connected in business 
with Dr. Dunning and represents him dur- 
ing his absences abroad. “We consider,” 
says the firm, ‘the eastern Mediterranean 
as our special field. None of the other or- 
ganizers of parties to these sections can 
claim more than ordinary knowledge of 
the countries and their history. The best 
they can do is to employ native drayzo- 
mans, whose knowledge is simply parrot- 
like memorizing of stories of little value.” 
Dr. Dunning is a specialist in the history 
and languages of these countries. “Our 
representatives in Palestine have had 
thirty years’ experience in _ travel, 
not only in Syria and Palestine, 
but also in the Desert, the Petra, 
and Mt. Sinai districts, etc. Dr 
Imnning is planning for a trip from Cairo 
to Jerusalem, via Mt. Sinai and Petra, in 
1905. This party would be open only to 
those especially interested in the study 
of Biblical countries and physically fit for 
the trip. H. W. Dunning & Co. have heen 
chosen aS business managers of the 
“Travel Study Class” of the University 
of Chicago. They will. spend about six 
weeks in Palestine, making a thorough 
study of the country under the leadership 
of Professor Herbert L. Willett. This 
party quickly reached its limit, and the 
firm is considering the formation of a 
similar party to be under the general su- 
pervision of Dr. Dunning. Details may 
he obtained by addressing H. W. Dunn- 
ing & Co., 106 Congregational House, 14 
Beacon street, Boston. 
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This is an age of class pins and other 
Symbolic badges. Nowadays, almost 
everybody wears an emblem of some 
sort. Bunde & Upmeyer company of 
Milwaukee Wis., make a specialty of 
this kind of work, and, being manufact- 
uring jewelers, their patrons have to 
pay no middlemen’s profits. 


4 NEW WORK ~ 


ON AN 


IMPORTANT THEME 
The Hygiene of the Schoolroom 


By WILLIAM F. BARRY, M.D. 


Member School Board City of Woonsocket, R.I.; 

Consulting Physician to St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Providence. R. I.; 

Member of American Medical Association. 











This work is a practical study on the subject of 
School flygiene, containing plain and concise in- 
formation on all matters that pertain to the health 
of the scholar. It should be ot vital interest to a)! 
concerned in child life, whether teachers, superin- 
tendents, schoo] governing boards, physicians, or 
parents. 


CONCERNING THIS WORK 


Supt. W. H. SMALL, of Providence, R. I., 
says: “It is the piainest and best 
statement on the subject that I 
have ever seen.” 

J. O'BRIEN, of Pawtucket, says: 
**The book should be upon the 
desk of every teacher, as well as 
in all reference libraries.” 

MeFEE, of Woonsocket, says: 
“The book is a presentation of 
the best thought of the day on 
school sanitation.” 

Supt. W. A. MOWRY, of Central Falls, R. I., 
says: “I want to | that your 
book is by far the best | have ever 
seen upon the subject.” 

Rev. CHARLES J. WHITE, of the R. I. State 
Board of Education, says: *‘ It 
is timely, and in no one book do T 
know where so much valuable 
suggestion on the matters consid- 
ered can be found.” 

The Providence Telegram says: “The book is 
invaiuabie to the teacher, and 
its work has been recognized by 
many of the leaders in educa- 
tional movements. It has been 
highly endorsed by the medical 
profe selon, as well as a book that 
should be on every teacher’s 
desk.” 

The Woonsocket Evening Reporter says: “ The 
work should be valuable to educa 
tors, and help on the good work 
of combining sonnd bodies with 
sound minds in the young.” 


i2mo. INlustrated. Price, $1.50 
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Tourist Cars to 
Los Angeles 


New Service via the St. Paul and 
Union Pacific Line 


Experienced travelers, who know 
how to travel comfortably and save 
money, select tourist sleeping cars 
for their trips across the continent. 
The St. Paul and Union Pacific Line 
offers daily tourist car service from 
Chicago to San Francisco. Tourist 
cars for Los Angeles leave Chicago 
Berth 
Folder 


on Mondays and Saturdays. 
rate all the way only $7. 


free. 
W. W. HALL, 


N. E. Agt. C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
369 Washington St., Boston. 





Your Theme 


—if you are wees or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expert in one or 
more articles in the back num 


Zdsucation 


now in its 24th year. Onr complete card- index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol..and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $3.00 a year. ,The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary educa ion. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


"Take 


JOY LINE 


Direct Steamer 
BETWEEN 


New York and Boston 


“ THROUGH THE SOUND BY DAYLIGHT.” 


rs of 








Steamer leaves wharf at 308 Congress Street, 
Boston, and runs direct, without change or 
transfer, to Pier 35, E. R., New York. 

The most delightful short sea trip in the 
United States. 

Ask for information. 

B. D. PITTS, Agt., 
308 Congress St., Boston. 


| W. E. ARNOLD, G.P.A., 
Pier 35, E. R., New York. 








| IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEGUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT > LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Ali Diseases 

of the RESPIKATORY ORGANS. 
Epentent and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS, 











have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription 
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Our Specialty? CLASS PINS 


High-grade work- at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
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Branch for New England 
26 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 








Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before pains year orders. 
Trv us on yvur next order? lso on Sili- 
cate goods in all iis forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 





Manufactured only by the 
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PROGRESSION. 


Hast ever touched the height of conscious power, 
When foree of thine, opposing force, hath won? 
if not, then take for once the golden dower, 
And find the cost forgotten when ’tis done, 


Attainment is the herald of high hope, 
‘The spur to turther conquest; a delight, ~ 
Impartimg will to do and strength to cope; 
To him that hath is given; flight strengthens flight. 


First take the principles of simple good, 

Then strive; and all that’s good shall dwell in thee. 
Yet strive not straiming; be that wile withstood; 

And thou shalt learn the joyance of the free. 
—From ‘Young (vy on Old Wails,” by H. Arthur Powell. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 

Huxtey: Themost valuable result of education 
is the ability to make yourself do the thing you 
ought to do, when it ought to be done, whether you 
like to do it or not. 


SUPERINTENDRNT L. E. McGinngs, Steelton, Pa. : 
Let your best efforts be in the direction of creating 
and fostering in the minds of your pupils proper 
standards of life. Not in building air castles, but 
in the formation of ideals that are worthy of effort 
to attain. ‘lhe school cannot, do all, but it can do 
and is doing much in blazing the way to better 
things and to higher standards of living. 

Pror. C. M. Woopwarp, St. Louis: The second- 
ary school must do two things for every boy. It 
must enable him to discover the world and to find 
himself. . ‘I‘hat cannot be done with a single cours» 
of study. When the whole boy has been put to 
school three or four years he finds out what his 
strong points are and he finds what the world has 
for him to do. ‘The serious results which often 
follow mistakes in the choice of .a profession are 
avoided, 

PresipentT Georck Harris, Amherst College: 
Athletics. promotes morals. Should football, base- 
ball, field athletics cease, the moral tone of the col- 
lege would be lowered. Sports come more and more 
upon a moral basis. To be sportsmanlike is to play 
fair. Religion should have a home and should be 
at home in the university. ‘There is more genuine 
religion in the college to-day than in any period of 
our history. Cant and pretence are not tolerated. 
Irrational doctrine is discarded. But faith, hope, 
love, character, are exalted. The college should en- 
courage sane, healthy, trustful, God-loving, and 
man-serving religion. 

SUPERINTENDENT ©. 8S. Lyman, Amesbury, Mass.,: 
To obtain the highest success a teacher must not 
only possess the requisite intellectual qualities and 
education; but she must have a character so strong 
and clean that the children will look up to her and 
follow her example to higher plains of living. She 
should also be enthusiastic, love the work, and have 
such a sympathy for the children in both success and 
failure that they will feel towards her much as they 
would towards a true and loving mother. And 
inally she should possess tact to deal wisely with 
the children of various dispositions intrusted to her 
care, There must be health and energy enough to 
carry out all the preseribed work. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


BY T. D. A, COCKERELL, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


Ultimately, the purpose of education is to pro- 
mote happiness, and to be happy is the whole duty 
of man. 

Hlappiness is the consciousness of harmony. 
There are two elements herein; consciousness, which 
we usually think of as confined to the higher forms 
of life and harmony, which may exist in what we 
call inanimate nature. Both are perfectly definite 
things. The conscious being is one who knows, who 
is, at least, aware of his own existence. Harmony is 
not merely the absence of discord, ibut a positive con- 
dition of concord, a condition which is as real and as 
capable of verification as the existence of things 
themselves. - 

Beauty is the result of harmiony; is harmony mani- 
fested to our senses. We are told that beauty de- 
pends on opinion; but in the deepest sense, it does 
not. Superficially, morality also depends on opinion; 
on circumstance, time, and place. Yet who can 
doubt that there is an absolute morality, capable of 
being exactly determined? Opinions will differ 
wbout music, yet the musician will not admt that 
the discord he alone perceives is anything but a real- 
ity. It is a matter of fact, not of opinion, and if 
necessary, it can in this case be scientifically demon- 
strated. 

Harmony of form and color, called beauty; har- 
mony of mind with mind and matter, called moral- 
ity; these are perfectly definite things, by no means 
dependent on opinion. 

Yet, nevertheless, much depends on conditions, 
and appearances may be deceptive. A and B may b2 
harmonious, but the appearance of C may produce 
discord. ‘This we know in small human affairs, but 
it is true in a wider sense. Fools may live for a while 
in a fool’s paradise, where perfect harmony reigns, 
but discord is the outcome. If the fool’s paradise 
could be permanent, that would be its own justifica- 
tion, and would become a real paradise, not. of fools. 
But it cannot be so, since the fool is he who isolates 
himself from the universe, trys to set wp independ- 
ently on his own account. The greater harmony 
must eventually prevail, to the destruction of all 
lesser ones discordant with it. 

Herein lies the value of education, that it enable; 
us to widen our perceptions, and so place ourselves 
more nearly in harmony with the universe, and wi.h 
the soul of the universe, which we call God. Perfect 
harmony, with perfect consciousness of it, is the 
ideal aim of existence; this is the goal of absolute 
happiness which the race has ever sought. Such 
perfection is so far from us as to be barely within 
the reach of our minds even as an ideal; but we can 
see the direction in which we have to go. 

If the ultimate end of education is happiness, the 
proximate result is often the reverse, and this is the 
more likely to be the case if the education is liberal 
and thorough. So true is this, that we often hear of 
“divine discontent,” which is the origin of all re- 
form. Qhrist was a man of sorrows, and how could 
he be otherwise, with his insight into true morality, 
and his all-comprehensive consciousness? The 
greater harmony was too often at variance with the 
minor but acute discords of this world. So has it 
been with all who have belonged to the universe and 
to all time, rather than to this world and to a single 
day. ; 

The life of the educated man possesses a cont nuity 
and an integrity which is not found in the ignorant 
and ill-developed. There are some who seem to pos- 
sess only a nominal individuality. They are thrown 
here and there by the currents of existence, never 
causing much friction because they have no proper 
motion of their own. But the educated man is like 
the ocean steamer, which, though it faces the cur- 


rent and cuts the waves, has a purpose therein, and 
an end to accomplish. 

Kducation increases* comprehension; hence the 
educated man is more aware of evil and more dis- 
tressed by it. But if he is truly educated, he is like- 
wise more aware of good, and more able to rejoice at 
it. Wretched, indeed, is that education which opens 
to the mind only the knowledge of evil things, winich 
produces a pessimist. There are too many such, 
aware of discords but blind to greater concords. 
ignorance is bliss indeed compared to that half 
wisdom which is conscious only of evil. 

‘here are persons who consider that man should 
fix his mind on spiritual things, and on a future life 
beyond death; and many such go so far as to con- 
sider a lively interest. and pleasure in mundane affa rs 
a sign of weakness. lor this doctrine there is a cer- 
tain sort of justification in the fact that true wisdom 
is not of one place or moment, but looks far beyond. 
Yet there is a fundamental error in the view that 
things of here and to-day are intrinsically less 
worthy than those of elsewhere and to-morrow, or 
that all are not part of the great cosmos, which in- 
cludes all space and all time. Hence the man who is 
strong and wise will by no means ignore or belittle 
the present thing, but will make the most of it, re- 
garding it in its proper relationship to other things, 
to be or having been. He will be distressed by dis- 
cords, but he will have a keen ‘sense of the whole- 
someness or integrity of things—note the deriva.on 
of these words from whole and integer, denoting 
unity and completeness. He will perhaps spend his 
life in strife, yet will live in the peaceful sense of 
being at one with the source of all harmony. 

Few there are who possess such wisdom and such 
strength. Yet their influence is owt of all propor- 
tion to their numbers, and all men are their debtors. 
This debt cannot be repaid directly to them, who are 
mostly of the past, but we should see to it that re- 
payment is made where it properly belongs, in 
similar service to those about us and to come after. 

reedom is one of the fruits of education. But 
there is some misapprehension as to the proper 
meaning of this word. The educated and free man 
is not less subject to law than the uneducaited slave. 
On the contrary, he is more subject to it because he 
alone possesses the knowledge and the will to bring 
himself into conformity with it. 

The only kind of freedom which is worth having 
is that which permits us to obey tho:e laws which 
concern our well-being, to bring ourselves into har- 
mony with our surroundings, using that word in its 
broadest sense. This we may only do if we are en- 
dowed with wisdom. The ignorant will always be 
coerced, because they cannot of themselves find the 
right way. 

Just consider how large a proportion of the people 
is subject to external compulsion. I do not refer 
merely to the criminal classes, but to those great 
hordes of workers who labor day and night for little 
more than the permission to live. It is well known 
and easily capable of demonstration, thiat this coun- 
try is able to support a population much greater 
than it has at present; it is equally known that the 
number of persons who are unable to perform worthy 
labor is quite insignificant. What, then, hinders us 
from really becoming the free and prosperous people 
we trv hard to imagine ourselves to be? Nothing at 
all but ignorance and incapacity; in other words, the 
lack of education. 

Ah, ‘but. we are told, that is not so; it is the sys- 
tem. Granted, at once; but what is to prevent us 
from having any system that human ingenuity can 
devise? Every intelligent person knows that vast 
improvements could be made to-day if we were but 
sane enough to utilize existing knowledge. Imagine 
merely the results of applying the known laws of 
hygiene to our great cities; imagine no more than 
the application of common honesty to politics; these 
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things would work such changes that we should 
seem to have undergone a revolution. 

The first sign of a truly educated individual is 
that he needs no coercion. He does the right thing 
at the right time; he knows the law and obeys it. 

When this can be said of all, coercive government 
will be at an end; but this will not be anarchy, the 
absence of law, but.on the contrary, perfect sub- 
mission to law. 

One of the chief functions of education is to 
broaden the mind. In the older countries, such as 
Hngland, one may still find persons who have grown 
old without crossing the limits of a single parish. 
Their interests are necessarily no greater than their 
knowledge, and Sleepyville is the whole wor!d to 
them. Such instances are becoming rare, but geo- 
graphical isolation is not the only cause of mental 
limitation. There are plenty of people whose ideas 
are strictly confined to a single intellectual parish, if 
we may so designate it. They move about the world 
without seeing more than a fraction of what is before 
them, and as for the past—it is out of date. Their 
minds seem to extend little further than their bodies. 
Oontrast with this the mental life of one who has 
gathered the best fruits of education. He lives, as 
it were, in any age, or at any place. He is in partner- 
ship with time and space, and is permitted to learn 
their secrets. His abject is to further the busines; 
of the world, which has been going on for so many 
million years. His part in the great work seems 
smal] enough; but he would rather be a small part of 
a great thing, than a great part of that which is in 
itself insigmificant. Moreover, he lives in the pres- 

.ent, in the forefront, as it were, of the advance. He 

is the apex of the pyramid built by the past. His 
place may be infinitesimally small, but it is none 
the less glorious. 

To the narrow man the universe looks wholly 
different. The pyramid seems to stand on its apex, 
which is himself, and is in imminent danger of top- 
pling over. He alone is important, or it may be him- 
self and his friends. Let these prosper, and all is 
well; but otherwise the world seems to him mere 
chacs. 

Tt is not easy to be broad enough to recognize no 
defeat in the physical failure or swhordination of 
oneself, one’s friends, or even one’s country. It is 
not easy to learn that the business of the world goes 
on to its own appointed ends, whatever may seem 
amiss. Such intellectual breadth must always be an 
unattainable ideal, and perhaps it is better so; yet 
we can well afford to reach after it, trusting to our 
human nature to bring us back to small and neces- 
sary interests at no infrequent intervals. 








TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

BY SUPERINTENDENT J. E. BURKE, LAWRENCE, MASS 

We may call the first incentive to teachers that of 
reasonable salaries. ‘he laborer is worthy of his 
hire. It is no low aim to aspire to a competency 
that shall protect us when those evil days come 
wherein the grasshopper becomes a burden. And 
that the schoolmaster or schoolmistress may retain 
dignity and self-respect, and the respect as well of 
others, it is the bounden duty of school officials and 
and the communities they represent, to insure to 
them through liberal salaries the innocent pleasures 
of youth and the refined enjoyments and comforts 
of old age. Yet despite all this it ought not to 
fellow that all teachers should receive the same 
salaries because they reside in the same ward, teach 
in the saine building or in the same grade; stili less 
because they or their friends consider them most ex- 
cellently qualified, the opinions of principals or su- 
perintendents to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Every teacher, I repeat, should receive a reasonable 
and a liberal recompense. Above that there should 
be established grades of additional salaries depen- 
dent absolutely upon superior excellence to which all 
teachers of al] schools might aspire. There would 
then be incentive, whereas, now there is none. The 
ambitious, progressive teacher would receive recog- 
nition, forge ahead, and become a living example 





and inspiration to those less skillful, less progres- 
sive, and less inclined to sacrifice social amenities 
to professional growth. Imagine all the lawyers 
who practice in the same court room, all the physi- 
sians who live on the same street, all the clergymen 
who preach the same gospel, receiving the same iden- 
tical salaries. The idea is preposterous; but if made 
operative it would produce precisely ‘the same results 
as obtain amongst us. 

And thus we are brought to the contemplation of 
another incentive, namely, the recognition of genu- 
ine worth in the appointment and promotion of 
teachers. Negatively speaking, teachers should not 
gain admission to the teaching corps because by 
chance they dwell in a particular section of the city, 
nor because their friends or relatives possess political 
influences, nor because of favoritism-or social popu- 
larity; neither should teachers for the aforesaid 
reasons or for any other reasons equally whimsical 
and pernicious, receive promotion or preferment at 
the hands of school officials. 

Positively speaking, when appointments or pro- 
motions are made for any other cause than true 
merit, genuine worth, and conspicuous ability, an in- 
justice is wrought upon the whole school system. 
And so long as teachers are honored contrary to the 
straightforward, expressed, deliberate judgment of 
principals and superintendents, (assuming that these 
officials are unbiased and capable of judgment) so 
long shall the professional spirit be exorcised and 
driven from the hearts and minds of teachers; and 
the demon of indifferentism and professional ignor- 
ance be enthroned in its stead. 

But | am optimistic. I believe that the time is 
coming in the evolution of our public school system 
when false standards shall be lowered and replaced 
by the white banner of intelligent professional ser- 
vice. And for the hastening of that day I solicit the 
interest and the zeal of every faithful and devoted 
teacher whose talents now are sacrificed on the altar 
of mediocrity. 

Is teaching a profession? Who will champion the 
affirmative declaration, if the trained and thought- 
ful teacher herself is not foremost in the lists? 

Still another incentive is.that of tenure of office. 
The teacher should be secure in her position, inde- 
pendent in action, self-assertive, without the danger 
of intervention for imaginary wrongs or grievances. 
But that is not the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The teacher should remain secure and immovable im 
her office so long—and so long only—as she cin- 
siders her office honorable, elevating, refining, and 
ennobling; so long only as she is possessed of the 
true professional spirit; so long only as she grows in 
serviceableness, in strength, in genitleness, and in 
love. 

[ advocate most heartily tenure of office as an in- 
centive to a richer personality directed toward higher 
professionalism. I denounce it when its security is 
perverted to the retention in professional chairs of 
mediocrity and inefticiency.—Report. 








THE RIGHT OF TEMPERANCE INSTRUC. 
TION. 


BY HENRY SABIN, LL. D. DES MOINES, IOWA, 

The question which is raised again by Dr. Bow- 
ditch and Professor Hodge brings the entire moral 
code as taught in our schools under fire, and possibly 
under condemnation. <A large per cent. of the 
teachers in the schools of Massachusetts declare that, 
in their belief, scientific temperance instruction is, 
to say the least, of no benefit whatever. Upon what 
these teachers base their conclusions we are not in- 
formed. Put let us apply the same methods in deter- 
mining the results of moral instruction in the schoo!. 

The other day four boys, neither of whom had 
reached his majority, were arrested after a fight 
worthy of mature bandits, and are to be tried for 
murder. This morning I notice the arrest of thre: 
boys, the oldest not out of his teens, for the murder 
of an old woman. We are establishing courts for 
the special purpose of dealing with youthful erimi- 
nals. We are making greater efforts than ever to 
impress wpon our teachers the necessity of inculcat- 





ing upon the children under their care the doctrine 
of right living. Now if we should ask a number of 
teachers in various cities: “How much do you think 
you are accomplishing in moral training in your 
schools,” the results would not be very encouraging. 
It would, however, be as fair as the plan adopted in 
the case in hand. ; 

The hahit of cigarette smoking is said to be on 
the increase. Shall we on that account lessen our 
efforts against it? Why may we not say that most. 
of our moral instruction is “unscientific and wndesir- 
able,” and therefore should be abolished? In short, 
whatever charges are made against the system of 
scientific temperance instruction may, with equal 
force, be brought against every effort made to con- 
trol and abolish the -giganitic evils which threaten 
the American youth of today; profanity, licentious- 
ness, disregard for law, dishonesty, and a score of 
others which might be mentioned. In certain quar- 
ters the practice of inculeating total abstinence 
seems to be offensive, and yet no one was ever 
harmed by such teaching. On the other hand, no 
one can deny that hundreds, even thousands, have 
been ruined through habits which commenced with 
the moderate use of intoxicants. Supposing it is true 
that alcohol is at times a’ food, and not always a 
poison, it does not affect the truth that even as a 
food it is full of danger to man, both physically and 
morally. Providing it is true that the text-books are 
not scientifically correct, if from them the pupils 
learn the danger which comes from the use of 
alcoltol and narcoties they certainly are better than 
none. Why should we take any backward s‘ep:, or 
lessen our efforts in that direction? 

It seems very singular that none of these scienti- 
fic men, who denounce and decry our present school 
physiologies as worthless, ever venture to prepare 
one scientifically correct, which it is safe to put in 
the hands of the pupils. Here is a chance to do a 
good deed, because, according to their statements, 
such a book is sorely needed, and would supply a 
much felt want. Is it possible that they themselve: 
are afraid to meet the criticism which they so un- 
sparingly mete out to others? 

Let me quote an extract from the paper tele- 
graphed to the Ottawa Sun: “Failing to observe the 
distinction between the diametrically opposite con- 
ceptions of use and abuse, some of its advocates have 
not. hesitated to teach our children that the horrible 
results of a prolonged use of alcohol may be ex- 
pected to follow any departure from total abstin- 
ence.” 

That is not far from the truth, because we do aim 
to teach them that there is a possibility, and a very 
strong one at that, that the dire results of intemper- 
ance may follow any departure from total abstinence. 
We are earnest enough in our determination to im- 
press upon the plastic mind of the child that the 
origin of the drink habit is in allowing it ito fasten 
itself upon them when the body and mind are alike 
in that plastic state which is incident to early child- 
hood. 

Let me make a fair proposition to these scientists 
who are so opposed to temperance instruction as un- 
scientific. 1f they will prepare a text-book accur- 
ately scientific, embracing all departments of physi- 
ology and hygiene, such a book as they can honestly 
and heartily recommend, and accompany it with 
such illustrations and methods of instruction as the 
latest discoveries and experiments seem. to justify as 
correct, we will welcome its use in our schools, pro- 
vided always, however, that its teachings shall be on 
the side of total abstinence, and that it shall set 
forth plainly the dangers which accompany the mod- 
erate use of stimulants and narcotics by the young. 








TEXT-BOOKS. 


But nobody has ever proposed to throw aside 
hooks as instruments of teaching and discipline. 
Such a proposition would involve cuting tihe child 
off in great degree from the past. It would involve 
the renunciation of the major part of civilization 
and would be a long step toward barbarism. The 
book must be retained—to this all agree—B. A. 
Hinsdale. 








February 25, 1904. 
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MANNERS AND MORALS.—( JV.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, 


BEHAVIOR, DEPORTMENT, DEMEANOR. 


fehavior is farther removed from etiquette and 
fashion than bearing, as it really signifies character 
as does no one of the others. 

Behavior is “to have”; i. e., to have one’s self in 
hand. 

Behavior is to restrain one’s self rather than to 
have another restrain you. 

ehavior is infinitely above obedience. 

We obey from fear or respect for another. We be- 
have out of respect for ourselves. One who respects 
himself always behaves well. 

A well-behaved school is vastly above an dbedient. 
school. Behavior in a son or daughiter, in a pupil 
or student, means so mueh more than obedience to 
parent or teacher. 

\What can a teacher do that will aid discipline 
more than a free, frank, and full discussion with the 
class of the distinction between obedience and be- 
havior and the signification of each? He will be a 
coarse specimen of a child who can be even dis- 
obedient when he sees what estimate he places upon 
himself, upon his own bringing wp, upon his own 
disposition and character in such disobedience. 

Demeanor and deportment are phases of behavior. 

In deportment you act a part, play a part. It sug- 
gests diversion. You are diverted from your natural 
tendencies when you deport yourself well. 

When the teacher marks the deportment of. the 
pupils or students she estimates the extent to which 
they do as she would have them do. She records the 
degree to which they have acted her part or played 
her part. It means nothing as to their willingness or 
wish to do right, but merely the way in which they 
have done what they think she would wish them to 
do. 

Demeanor is different. In deportment you play a 
part because it pays to do it, and you do not com- 
mit yourself to doing it when it ceases to pay. 

In demeanor you appreciate that the ‘time has 
come to do right for all future time because you are 
menaced if you do not. Your demeanor is not deter- 
mined by your teacher or by any one else, but from 
fear of yourself if you do not change the tone of 
your life. 

Your demeanor always represents a struggle with 
yourself rather than with parents or teacher. 

You have come to desire or wish to do the right. 

lemeanor is to have in mind to do right. 

It gets its signification from the driving of cattle, 
and a good example of the difference between de- 
portment and demeanor may be had in the driving 
of cattle. If one uses a goad or whip and terror-zes 
them by its use so that they know and fear whit will 
happen if they do not haw or gee, he determines the 
deportment of the cattle, but if instead he has them 
so well in hand that ‘he never touches them, that it 
is sufficient to call to them to turn to tthe right or 
left, to go faster or slower, he has come to deal with 
their demeanor. 

In demeancr there has been a great struggle, but 
there will be no more of it. 

In deportment you need to take account of stock 
every day, since there is liable to be a change of sen- 
timent, as there will hardly be in demeanor. 

tiquette and fashion have no ethical side worthy 
of emphasis. 'They are headed in the right direction 
if wisely directed. 

Bearing and behavior are purely ethical in their 
attitude. They ere faced that way. 

Morals are merely the rightest kind of right man- 
ners. Therefore, manners and morals should always 
walk hand in hand. they are members one of the 
other, and both make for honesty and integrity, for 
purity, and for all virtues. 


There may be hypocrisy in bearing and behavior, 
in etiquette and fashon, as well as in religion. 

Fashion is, indeed, focused for hypocrisy as nat- 
urally as is Pharaseeism. It is intended to make one 
look and to be much more attractive than she would 
he without its aid. If it needs in the hair that which 
did not grow there, or mcie than grew there, it is 
fashionably right to add it in such a way that only 
the initiated will suspect that it was not natural. If 
the blush and bloom of the cheek need he'ghten'ng 
in color or clarifying, it is fashionably right to ac- 
complish these ends provided it is done so artistica'ly 
as to be natural. Hashion bids for hypocrisy at many 
points, and yet even fashion heighitens one’s estimate 
of the effort to improve one’s carriage, which affects 
his bearing. ‘It tends to improve one’s deportment 
and demeanor, which make for good behavior. 

Rightly adjusted, all that is good in etiquette 
and fashion makes for the good in morals. Manners 
mean primarily handling one’s self. It is from the 
same word as hand. Two elements have also becn 
inherited by manners. These are sugges‘ed by tha 
words “main” and “way.” Manners, then, repr.sent 
power and privilege through the handling of one’s 
self. ; : : 

Etiquette and fashion, bearing and behavior, and 
their near relatives all stand for the advantageous 
and forcible handling of one’s self. 








THE TEACHING OF UISTORY IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHCOLS.* 
MELENEY, ASSOCIATE 
New York City. 


BY Cc. E. SUPERINTENDENT, 


1. The purpose of history in a course of study is 
the learning of essential facts; the opening of an in- 
teresting field of reading and research; the inspira- 
tion aflorded by the contemplation of types of char- 
acter, and of the conduct and action of great lives; 
and the intellectual and moral culture of the stu- 


dent. 

2. The scope of history study in the elementary 
schools covers the essential points in the whole range 
of the world’s progress in civilization. Formerly the 
common schools of this country confined the subjects 
treated to the history of the United States from the 
discovery cf America. Of late years we have come 
to realize that we hold a close relation to the whole 
world, and that an adequate course of instruction 
must draw from the sources that have contributed to 
the development of the human race with special 
reference to all influences that have affected the life 
and the progress of our country and people. 

If the purpose of teaching history was merely the 
mastery of facts relating to so wide a field it would 
be impossible to accomplish it within the years given 
to school life. World history in such a scheme is not 
essential. It is, however, important to open the 
widest field of historical study to the child, and to 
permit him to draw inspiration from lives and events 
that ‘have characterized ithe successive types of 
human progress and civilization. 

3.. The course of study offered to the schools in 
Manhattan and the Bronx five years ago and still in 
use contemplated such a study. It is too early to 
state what the new course will be, as it has not yet 
been adopted. It will be sufficient for the purpose 
of this address to consider the study as we know it. 
The present course really begins in literature with 
the myth period of the world, traditions and stories 
of the ancients relating to their ideas and inter- 
pretation of natural phenomena. The child of t»- 
day acquiring his first ideas about the world as a 
whole is in about the stage of intelligence that an- 
cient people were when trying to comprehend world 
mysteries and the relation of man to higher powers 
by which they supposed he was governed and con- 


*Abstract of address to New York city teachers. 








“Be proud of your work. Let your motto be that of the Apostle: 


T magnify mine office.” 


trolled. ‘the myths appeal strongly to the young 
child, and interest him in the new ideas flooding his 
mind, which cam only be comprehended by exercise 
of a vivid imagination, During the first term in his- 
tory the course also furnished studies of historical 
objects, events, and characters closely related to h's 
own environment; that is, early local history, in order 
that he may get some idea in objective form of the 
elements that make history. History is being made 
every day all about us, and a comprehension of its 
elemenits will assist in an appreciation of what con- 
stitutes history. Throughout the course, elements of 
this kind are available and must be constantly util- 
ized. 

The course of study from the fourth year on pre- 
sents in each grade definite epochs in the world’s 
progress, and cirewmscribed Pent areas of 
study; fer instance:— 

Grade 4-B presents the sibieon world round the 
Mediterreanean Sea and the pushing out from that 
centre to the New World discovered by Columbus. 
Discovery is the motive. 

Grade 5-A shows us Europe as the centre of the 
world’s activity and civilization, and its people ex- 
tending their colonies into newly opened parts of the 
globe. Exploration and colonization is the motive. 

Grade 5-B presents the area now known as the 
United States as the centre of the world’s interest. 
Colonial and pioneer life being the motive. 

Grade 6-A leads the pupil to corresponding ¢olo- 
nial life in the rest of the New. World. 

Grade 6-B offers the period of revolution during 
the time that the whole world was watching the 
birth of a new nation. 

Grade ?-A offers fifty years of American progress, 
wad its relation to the great nations of Europe, a 
period of civilization which centered in this country 
as typical of the most wonderful progress of a people 
up to that time. 

Grade 7-B ‘brings us up to date, showing the 
United States in its greatness, first as an isolated 
nation, and now as a world power. 

This brief outline marking the progress of civiliza- 
Lion presents epochs which correspond to the stage of 
intellectual growth of a youth until he reaches an age 
coinpetent to enter the active duties of life and 
capwble of becoming his own teacher. 

It is interesting to note that these fields of study 
are closely related to the successive topics in the 
course of geography, which also in every grade 
assigns definite fields of study. 

Time will not permit me to dwell wpon the correla- 
tion in the several grades with studies in civics, lit- 
erature, art, and languages. It is hoped that the 
new course of study will be more specific in these 
lines than the present one. 

The sources from which the subject matter is to 
be derived and the material available to the teach- 
ers and the pupils are abundant, and need scarcely be 
mentioned. ‘There are text-books, historical readers, 
maps, charts, pictures; museums full of historical 
objects, implements, relics, cosbumes, models, casts, 
and every conceivable specimen of art representing 
stages of civilization from every nation and tribe in 
all parts of the world and in all ages. There are 
buildings, monuments, statues, ete., within our own 
city, and there are school and public libraries avail- 
able to every one. 

A course of study is only suggestive of periods 
and fields within which to find the subjects and 
material for profitable work. It does not prescribe 
what or how much is to be learned. I should be 
sorry to see a course of study that prescribed the facts 
to be learned; that should be left to the teachers, and 
be determined by the capacity of the pupils. 

Tlistory, aside from a few essential facts, must be 
viewed more as inspiration to study and as furnishing 
motives for right conduct, noble living, definite pur- 
pose, and effective action. 

Suecess in the work in history, as in any branch, 
depends largely upon the preparation of the teacher. 
Given a definite field of study, it remains to the 
teacher to fully equip himself for the work. First of 
all he must know his subject thoroughly and have 


[Continued from page 122.] 
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THE BIBLE. 


I contend that we are not only on the point of im- 
poverishing life and literature by the neglect of the 
English sible, but that we have already impover- 
ished life and literature. I am not dealing with a 
problem that lies in the future, I am speaking of a 
condition which is at hand. We are impoverishing 
life and literature by striking out of our life and our 
reading one great monument of our literature, the 
source from which much of what is best in later cen- 
turies is drawn, the inspiration upon which the best 
English style has been built—Nicholas Murray 
Butler. 








THE MOTHERS AND TEACHERS CIRCLE. 


BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER, PHILADELPHIA. 


The best results, the greatest good to the mos 
people, are usually reached through co-operation. 
To battle for any great cause single-handed and 
alone means large expenditure, with sometimes 
waste of force, frequently followed by defeat. How 
to bring home and school into co-operative thought 
and action is a problem not without difficulties. It 
seems strange that special effort must be made to 
secure a mother’s interest in the work some one else 
is doing for her child, or to enlist her sympathetic 
co-operation in an organization for advancing the 
needs of childhood, yet the fact is without question 
that few if any mothers’ and teachers’ clubs have 
been organized where the initiative step was no} 
taken by the teacher. The benefits from such an 
organization are manifold. Their influence is felt 
not only in the homes and schools, but in the en- 
tire community. 

In a small city of a western state one of the pri- 
mary teachers felt the importance of discuss:ng with 
the mothers whose children she was teaching certain 
phases of the school work, so in a quiet way a few 
were persuaded to’come together for a very informal 
meeting. For one hour their own and other people’s 
children were discussed, with occasional suggestions 
from the teacher of existing conditions in the school 
and how they might be changed. They went home 
with new purposes in their hearts, and a determina- 
tion to know more intelligently the needs of their 
children, and the work done in and for the schools. 

From this smal] beginning there has grown in two 
vears “he Mothers’ and Teachers’ Circle.” Meet- 
ings for mothers and teachers are organized in eve:y 
school building except the high schoo!. Tt is no un- 
usual thing for fifty mothers to be present at a meet- 
ing. ‘The subjects discussed are usually of a prac- 
tical order. At one time a paper read by one of the 
teachers, “What is the Worth of a Child?” attracted 
so much attention that the writer was called to read 
it hefore assoc'ations in neighboring towns. While 
this work was in the early stages of its growth a new 
superintendent of schools was appointed, but so 
heartily did he enter into the spirit of it that his in- 
fluence has had much to do with the phenomenal 
growth of important movement. The 
meetings are monthly, and previous to the exact date 
fixed for them the following slip is filled owt by the 
teacher and sent into every home represented in the 


this most 


school :— 
THE MOTILERS’ AND TEACHERS’ CIRCLE 
Will meet ——- 
At 








You are cordially invited to attend. 


“A Study of Child Nature,” by Elizabeth Harri- 
son, has been discussed chapter by chapter, and a 
series of printed questions prepared for each meet- 
ing. A new spirit of kinship exists m the commun-, 
itv, the schools are better, the teachers are working 
with more courage, and the homes are feeling the re- 
flex influence that has come and is still coming from 


the small beginning of one modest, brave, conse- 


crated little woman. 
In a small city of a neighboring state is another 
smaller, similar circle with slightly varying condi- 
P > @ P 


tions. Here, in addition to afternoon meetings, there 


are occasional evening meetings, at which many of 


the fathers, representing some of the finest talent in 
the community, are seen and heard. In the suburb 
cf an eastern city is another cirele with a ‘similar 
name and purpose. Instead of meeting in the 
school buildings the different churches are used. 
The meetings are in no sense denominational or 
religious, but results show a most harmonious com- 
bination of church, home, and school. When the 
parents of every community can be brought to know 
the teachers, what influences they are exer.ing (for 
really, the teacher’s greatest power is in her person- 
ality), what companions their children have in scool, 
the sanitary condition of the school buildings and 
ground, what books are in the school library,—in 
short, what are the mental, spiritual, and material 
environments of their children, a new era will be in- 
augurated. 

What one woman has done others can do. In 
planning for future work should not every teacher 
ask, “Shall the parents be included in it?” 








ANIMALS UF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHERE* — (X1X.) 


SOME 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, BOSTON, 


THE ELEPHAST.—(/.) 
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HEAD OF AFRICAN ELEPHANT. 
( After Baker.) 


1. HABITAT. 


In strong contrast to the lithe and active monkey 
is that giant of African and Kast Indian forests, the 
largest existing land animal, the elephant. The 
silent tread of the huge creature gives no hint of the 
ponderous body that is borne on those spongy feet 
through Indian jungle or sombre African forest. 
There are but two species of elephant, the Asiatic 
and the African. The African inhabits nearly all the 
forest tracts south of the Sahara; the Asiatic is 
found through the forest regions of southeastern 
Asia from Northern India and Burma to the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. 


2. APPEARANCE AND PHYSICAL STRUCTURE. 


An enormous body from eight to eleven or twelve 
feet in height, a great round head set upon the 
shoulders without any visible neck and set off by a 
pair of huge flapping ears, two long white tusks, and 
a wonderful trunk, the whole borne upon four mas- 
sive limbs whose stiff, wooden appearance suggested 
io the ancients the idea that the animal had no 
joints—this is the picture that rises before our minds 
at the word elephant. It is difficult for us to imagine 
this clumsy, ponderous creature as a patient burden- 
bearer, a sympathetic companion and helper when 
one of its own kind is injured, or the gentle nurse of 
a helpless baby, but it fulfils all these and many 
other offices in British India, where it has long been 
tamed. 

On a closer examination we become still more in- 
terested in this mighty quadruped. Unlike most 
mammals, its dark, wrinkled skin is nearly destitute 
of hair, except that at the end of the tail there is a 
tuft of hairs so coarse and horny as to resemble 
whalebone. The neck is so short that the head ap- 
pears to be set directly upon the shoulders, but any 
lack of flexibility here is more than counterbalanced 





* Copyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman. 


by the remarkable suppleness and freedom of motion 
found in the trunk. The little, gleaming eyes are 
in strong contrast to the huge, flabby ears, though 
they have an expression of shrewdness which is 
borne out by what we know of the creature’s intelli- 
gence. But though the eyes are small, they are 
bright, and hearing and smell, as we might suppose, 
are unusually keen. It is the nose and teeth, how- 
ever, which are most peculiarly modified. 

‘he elephant has no incisor teeth in the lower 
jaw, and only two in the upper jaw; but those two 
continue to grow throughout life, and form the two 
long, pointed, slightly curved tusks. These tusks 
are composed of the fine, elastic dentine called ivory. 
The finest tusks obtained from African elephants 
used to be nine or ten feet long, and weighed as 
much as 150 pounds, but the average weight of those 
now exported from Africa is not more than thirty 
pounds, and tusks from India are much smaller. 
Not only the incisors but the grinders, too, are few 
in number. During its whole life the elephant has 
in all six grinders on each side of each jaw, but not 
more than one entire tooth and part of another is 
in place at any one time. These grinders are of the 
markedly herbivorous type, consisting of a number 
of transverse plates of dentine covered with enamel, 
and the whole held together by cement.. Thus a 
large, strong millstone with uneven surface is pro- 
duced for grinding the grass, leaves, and twigs on 
which the animal feeds. The teeth are peculiar als) 
in their order of growth, developing not one below 
ihe other, but one behind the other, the tooth in use 
moving slowly forward in the jaw, and being re- 
placed by that which forms at its back. 

We may say that the trunk of an elephant is only 
a prolonged nose, but it is a nose which serves an 
endless variety of uses. What other animal has a 
nose from six to eight feet long, and formed of 
thousand of muscles so crossing and interlacing that 
it is capable of movement in every direction? His 
trunk enables the elephant, notwithstanding the 
shertness of his neck, to reach objects high above his 
head, or on the ground at his feet. With it he lifts 
a heavy log, or he can with equal ease pick up a 
small bit of bread by means.of the little finger at its 
tip and the tubercle opposite, which acts like a 
thumb. An elephant without a trunk would be 
utterly helpless, unable even to carry food or water 
to its mouth. In order to drink it draws up water 
with its nostrils and from them pours the fluid into 
its mouth. We wonder how this can be safely ac- 
complished till we learn that there is a valve in the 
trunk which closes to prevent the passage of the 
water upward into the head. In eddition to its other 
uses the whole tip of the trunk is an exquisitely 
delicate organ of touch. The shrill trumpeting of an 
enraged elephant is uttered through the trunk, and 
from this fact the proboscis gets its French name of 
trompe, which we have corrupted to trunk. In fight- 
ing the tiger an elephant tries to carry his trunk 
high in air, or coils the lower part under his .chest, 
and if this sensitive organ is injured, the huge ani- 
mal hecomes so furious with rage and pain as to be 
utterly bevond the control of his rider. ‘ 

Though the elephant’s brain is small, the head is 
so large because a great extent of surface is needed 
for the attachment of the myriad muscles which. 


- form the trunk, and also support that organ as well 


as the tusks. The weight of this enormous head is 
but small, however, in proportion to its size, since a 
large part of the skull consists of bony air-cells, 
which add very much to the bulk, but very little to 
the weight. It is on account of these air-cells that 
a ball may pass entirely through the head without 
killing the creature. 

The straight limbs, with knee and elbow so0 near 
the ground, are apparently lacking in joints. When 
he lies down, the elephant stretches his hind legs out 
backwards like a person kneeling. The elastic pad, 
which gives these huge beasts their springy, notse- 
less step, is a tough, spongy cushion, in which the 
small bones of the feet are imbedded. 

The elephant shares with the camel the peculiarity 
of possessing a stomach-chamber, whieh can be cut 
off from the rest of the digestive cavity for the stor- 
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age of water. This chamber will hold ten gallons, 
and by drawing the water from this up into its trunk 
the creature can at any time indulge in the luxury of 
a shower-bath independently of any other source of 
supply. 

A baby elephant weighs from 150 to 200 pounds, 
and is about three feet high. It grows slowly, re- 
quiring from twenty to thirty years to reach its full 
size, and then weighing from 6,000 to 9,000 pounds. 
It may live, however, to be more than 100 years old, 
and is really the Methuselah among animals. 
COMPARISON OF ASIATIC AND AFRICAN ELB- 

PHANTS. 

‘These two species are the sole survivors of a race 
ihat once ranged over the greater part of the earth. 
The male African elephant may reach the height of 
twelve feet, but the female is much smaller. The 
extreme height of the Asiatic species is not over 
eleven feet, and the average about eight and one- 
half feet. The female of the latter varies but little 
from the size of the male, but has tusks so much 
smaller that they often do not protrude at all. The 
Asiatic elephant has a larger number of enamel 
plates in its grinders, a flat forehead, smaller ears, 
and a larger number of folds in its trunk, while it is 
also the fortunate possessor of the little finger at 
the tip of the trunk, which the African does not 
have, and has four nails on the hind feet. Tha 
African elephant, on the other hand, has a convex 
forehead, a coneave back, and ears so enormous that 
they cover the whole shoulder when thrown back- 
ward, 

In India and Ceylon the elephant is not so abun- 
dant in the sultry heat of the lowlands as in cooler 
districts among the hills, where it finds its way 
safely over steep ascents. In Africa the animal 
often uses its tusks to uproot mimosa trees, in order 
to secure the foliage high up beyond the reach of its 
trunk; in Ceylon, where its food is chiefly grass and 
low plants, it has no such use for tusks, which are 
generally lacking in both sexes, though the male 
usually has a pair of upper incisors about a foot in 
length. In districts where they grow, stalks of 
sugar cane and feathery tops of bamboo furnish it 
with a luxurious feast. Sir Samuel Baker, the 
African traveler, says that an elephant uses one tusk 
more than the other, as a man uses his right hand, 
and in consequence, that one is worn off and usually 
weighs about ten pounds less than the other. 

The contrast in the treatment of the two species 
on the two continents is very great. While from 
75,000 to 100,000 of the African form have b2en 
slaughtered annually for the sake of their ivory, the 
Asiatic elephant is tamed and used in state cere- 
monials, in hunting tigers and other great game, 
ind as a burden-bearer for the army of British 
India. In the teak forests it will drag out the 
heavy logs and pile them up as regularly and skil- 
fully as men could do. So valuable are their ser- 
vices that the capture or killing of wild elephants 
has been forbidden by law throughout India. A 
tame elephant requires, besides a great quantity of 
food, five or six attendants, and two or three buffa- 
loes and a pony to bring fodder from the forest. 
or this reason, therefore, and because of their lia- 
bility to disease—more than one-half of those in the 
government service in Ceylon being said to die after 
i single year of work—it is now considered cheaper 
to employ herses, and elephants are less used than 
formerly. 

Though tamed, the Asiatic elephant has never 
been domesticated, as it is easier to tame wild ones 
than to rear the young in captivity. When a herd 
of elephants is to be captured, thousands of natives 
ire employed to drive them in a gradually narrowing 
circuit into a vast corral, surrounded by trunks and 
branches of trees. Here they are picketed to trees 
by the help of tame elephants, and then left till 
their wild spirits are broken by hunger and fatigue. 
Tame elephants are of so much assistance in the 
(raining, that in three or four months the captured 
animals are ready for work. The African animal 
secms to be as intelligent as his Asiatic cousin, and 
apparently the only reason why he has not been 
tamed since the days of Hannibal is that none of 


Ue 


the African tribes has had sufficient ability to cap- 
ture and train him. . 

At the present rate of slaughter, it is said that the 
African elephant would be extinet in from eight to 
ten years. At almost the last moment, however, 
the government of the Congo Free State has taken 
steps to prevent his extermination in Central Africa, 
and has come to an agreement with the French 
National Society for taming the African elephant, 
in regard to measures for domesticating the young 
animals. Competent judges say that no time must 
be lost if the remnants of the race are to be saved, 
but we may hope that at last, in some part of the 


continent, the African elephant as well as the 
African man is to have a fair chance. His destruc- 


tion has been due entirely to the value of his tusks, 
and is only one more instance of the reckless killing 
of the goose that laid the golden egg. 








OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITEk- 
ATURE.—(XLIV.) 


BY Cc. Be KELLEY. 


JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 


Birthplace.— Belchertown, Mass. 
Education.— Berkshire Medical College, Plainfield, 


Mass, 

( Practiced Medicine. 
| Edited Literary Journal. 

4 Principal of Schools. 

| Editor of Scribner’s Monthly. 
| Lyceum Lecturer. 


Didactic. 


(1819-1881.) 


Life. 


Letters to Young, Sin- 
gle, and Married. 
Letters to the Jonses. 
History of ‘Western 

Massachusetts. 
The Bay-Path. 
Literary Works Fictitious. ~ Authur Bonnicastle. 
Miss Gilbert’s Career. 
Life of Abraham Lin- 


Historical. 





Biographi- 


cal. -» coln. 
| Poetical. Katrina. 
[ Bitter Sweet. 


Masterpiece.— Katrina. 

Criticism. — As editor, moralist and poet, Dr. 
Holland will always take rank among those whose 
literary efforts have been of the people and for the 
people.— Shaw, 








AN ALPHABET FOR TEACHERS. 


BY EDITH H. KINNEY. 


Adjust the punishment not only to the offense, 
but to the offender as well. 

Beautify the barren subject and you become an 
artist. 

Cherish the beginnings of character growth. 

Do the thing as you would have it done. 

incouragement is the sunshine in which child- 
efforts bloom. 

[acts are but the skeletons of living forms of 
knowledge. 

Genius may lie back of some attempt grotesque -in 
its originality. 

Helping a right impulse is apt to hinder a wrong 
one. 

Interest yourself in the child’s interests. 

Justice is the corner-stone of government. 

Keep essentials in the foreground, and non- 
essentials will fall into true perspective. 

Link all knowledge in living relations. 

Models are the best maxims. 

Normal conditions foster normal habits. 

Overlook occasional minor lapses. 

Preparation precedes inspiration. ' 

Questions are the delicate out-reaching tendrils of 
the growing mind. 

Repetition is the soul of attainment. 
” Seek in the child the best you hope to find. 


Utilize all the child’s powers. 

Value small evidences of progress. 

Worth Whiles—Learn to know them. 

X-plain so that you will not have to explain your 


explanations, 
Yield toward individual bent. 
Zest in imparting knowledge gives an impetus to 
memory. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A NOVEL ADVERTISEMENT. 

The advertisements of our day are quite a study. 
British merchants are about to try a new plan of ex- 
hibiting their industries. A steamer loaded with the 
articles made in England is to be sent out to tour the 
world, and it is seheduled to touch thirty-two ports in 
seven months. It is to touch at the ports of Africa, In- 
dia, the Straits Settlements, China, Japan, Australasia, 
South America, the West Indies, and Canada. In this 
way John Bull hopes to increase the list of customers 
for his goods, and to enlarge his trade, which has been 
falling off in late years through sharp competition by 
the United States. 

A NEW WATERWAY FOUND. 


It has been very difficult to build up a traffic with 
some parts of Africa, because they could not be reached 
by vessels. Some French explorers have recently dis- 
covered an accessible waterway between the Niger basin 
and Lake Tchad. They speak of it as a natural canal, 
This new find brings no little pleasure to France, be- 
cause it opens a region to its commerce that could be 
reached ‘before only by a long and very costly portage 
overland. It is expected that aton of freight can be 
carried by the water route for $50, that has been costing 
the French merchants about $350. 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


Now that war has broken out in the Far East, we 
shall have to get out our atlas, and study about locali- 
ties that may be new to us, or that we may have forgot- 
ten. In the daily despatches we shall read about Chee- 
foo, and Chemulpo, about Hakodate and Vladivostok, 
about Port Arthur and Seoul, about Manchuria and 
Korea, and we shall wish to know just where these var- 
ious places are. It will be an excellent opportunity to 
study the geography of the north-eastern Asiatic coast, 
with its seas and islands, its peninsulas and straits, its 
cities and its capes. 

CONSUL SKINNER’S RETURN. 


Some weeks since we alluded to the visit of United 
States Consul Skinner to King Menelik of Abyssinia. 
Mr. Skinner has returned to his consular post at Mar- 
seilles in France. He left the American sailors who 
accompanied him to Abyssinia at Aden, that they might 
rejoin their vessel, the Machias, and he proceeded by pas- 
senger ship to France. He speaks in very high terms 
of King Menelik, and likens the Abyssinians to the Ja- 
panese as a progressive people. He thinks he has se- 
cured an opening for American trade with Ethiopia that 
will be of great value to our merchants and manufac- 
turers. 








WHERE ASBESTOS IS FOUND. 


Since the shocking theatre disaster in Chicago, there 
has been so much said about asbestos curtains and as- 
bestos scenery that numbers have been wondering 
where this non-inflammable mineral comes from. It is 
quite widely distributed throughout the world. Italian 
asbestos has a fine silk-like fibre, but is laeking in 
strength. The South Carolina asbestos is apt to crum- 
ble under pressure. The South African asbestos is 
somewnat too stiff and hard to be easily made into fab- 
rics. The asbestos that can be most readily used in 
making fireproof cloths and curtains comes from Can- 
adian mines, located about seventy-five miles from the 
city of Quebec. The Canadian article is used most 
largely in the United States. 

A MEXICAN RAILWAY RIVAL. 

While Americans are busy thinking and planning for 
the Panama canal, the Mexicans have been quietly com- 
pleting a railway line between Vera Cruz on the Gulf of 
Mexico and Salina Cruz on the Pacific. The line is 
now in fair running order, and is already bidding for 
traffic. The Mexicans seem to think that years will pass 
befcre the Panama canal can be completed, and that 
this new railroad has the chance of getting some of the 
commerce that is pushing from ocean to ocean. And 
even after the canal is built, they think that the world’s 
trade will have increased so much that there will be a 
good trade for their railway; that it will share the pro- 
fits of transportation with the canal. 
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Educational Intelligence 








The real teacher learns to know the subtle phases 
of character in the pupils. 

The Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
will meet in Milwaukee in 1905. 

Physical exercises are as much for the mind as 
for the body, and as much for the morals as for 
either. 

Ii is well to give a pupil under suspicion a chance 
to explain, but do not tempt him to lie in order to 
escape censure. 

Last week’s reference to New York party referred 
to a group of persons, not to any individual. New 


as 
é 


Yorkers were’not suspected of subsidizing New Eng- 
. 
landers. 

The Twentieth Century Club’s reception to George 

H. Martin, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 


Education, is postponed. Date will be announced in 


the Journal. 

Attention was dircted, in the Journal of Educa- 
tion January 7, to the admirable English report 
which was presented at the midwinter gathering of 
educators held at Syracuse, December 28-30. We 
learn now that it has been decided to adopt this re- 
port and to make it the basis of discussion at the 
English conference of the National Educational 
Association at St. Louis next June. The report is 
worthy of this consideration; in fact, it is likely to 
serve as a model for the English teaching in second- 
ary schools in this country for years to come. 


RESPECT FOR PARENTS. 


li is inexcusable to allow any year or even term 
to pass without calling special and impressive atten- 
tion to the occasion for special reverence and re- 


spect for parents. Do this in such a way as to dis- 
arm the child’s prejudices if his own father or mother 
is not personally specially worthy of respect. The 
home has done much, everything im fact, for civiliza- 
tion. There is no civilization without it. The care 
of children in the home, in the hospitals if sick, in 
special institutions if orhpaned or neglected, and in 
schools, is all because of the home as an institution. 
Every child should respect every home and every 
parent as such. Civilization is not only dependent 
upon the home, but upon the respect that children 
have for the home, upon their reverence for it. 








PATRONAGE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

When will the publie cease talking of the high 
schools as schools for the children of the wealthy! 
Here is a study of the high schools of Minneapolis, 
giving a record of the occupation of the father:— 


Merchants and storekeepers .............055 466 
ee  BECEeET UT CuTte ne eee cosce O84 
Rr Trees ror or ee -eee 418 
Carpenters and builders (many of these are 
included under mechanics) ............. 42 
Salesimen and agents ........veccsscceceees 561 
PUNE Fo cr Veda cd ev ue keepe aetna keke ett 157 
Railroad street car employees .............. 228 
ME SRG 0. Es OME wins 115 
5 ere ee Vae'e ss Se ene Fb DEEN s oe So 259 
Manufacturers and wholesalers ............. 146 
Bankers and capitaliste .............eeeeeee 63 
Protegetomal: .. oso sh gerda ns ides >see <) ass 295 
Liquor, Geelede .. . « svepab ae t0).<9 pare bees 30 
Public officials and employees ............... 45 
Miscellaneous, and boys and girls  self- 
supporting ............ WSs tee Ee % ca c's 18k 


DR. DRAPER. 





Unless there is some alarming misrepresentation, 
President Andrew 8. Draper will accept the six-year 
election as commissioner of New York state with 
greater power than has ever been put in the hands 
of any educator in the world. It was freely admitied 
on beth sides in the great debate in the New York 
senate by both the friends and opponents of the new 
bill, that he would be elected and would accept. 
With all the bitterness toward three leaders in the 
controversy, there was not a whisper against Dr. 
Draper, who will be ardently welcomed by all con- 
cerned,—the Regents being as ready to ‘have him as 
This will be the rounding out of a great 
career. Here he made his educational reputation, 
and it is well that he should occupy the new position 
which is matchless in honor and in power. 


any one. 








THE NEW YORK BATTLE ROYAL. 


The editor of the Journal of Education went to 
Albany last week Wednesday to hear the grat de- 
bate over the unification bill. It was the greatest leg- 
islative educational battle that I have heard. Sena- 
tor Grady of New York city led the solid Democratic 
opposition, and Senator Raines led the solid majority 

~28 against 18—for the Skinner bill. Thus ends 
the “confiict of the ages” between a large Board of 
Regents, with life appointment, and the Department 
of Public Instruction. In every way the alignment 
was surprising. Two years ago Superintendent 
Charles R. Skinner and the Department attempted 
to accomplish the present unification, and Mr. 
Skinner went on record as refusing unqualifiedly to 
accept the commissionership if it came to him. The 
bill failed. His reappointment as superintendent 
was up this year, and a fierce attack was made 
against him with appearance of success. Then the 
unification bill came up with unanticipated vigor, 
and all the anti-Skinner elements allowed themselves 
to be arrayed against the bill in such a way as to give 
to Mr. Skinner the glory of the victory. The 
Regents with all the anti-Skinner influences had to 
be content with a minority support without a single 
Republican vote. 

The Regents and 
reached themselves. 


their allies evidently over- 
The battle has been on for ten 


years and more. No other body of educators in 
America has had such authority and tenure as has 
this board. Now their life tenure is gone, and they 
have gone with it, and Mr. Skinner, who was under 
the harrow but yesterday, has the prestige of victory 
by their own attitude. It was in all respects a great 
debate full of interest, especially to one who knew 
all the parties who were roasted to a turn. 


JOLIET. 


Joliet—by the by, it is Jo-li-ct—has the greatest 
and grandest school yard sentiment, upon which it 
practices as well as preaches, of any city or town in 
the United States. Is that a large statement? 
Wel), name the city or town that even approaches it. 

Joliet has a population of 42,000, and there are 
eighty acres in its public school grounds, as a 
whole. Match that if you can. 

There are 30,000 trees, little and big, on the pub- 
lie school grounds. Match that. There are 4000 
imported trees, small as yet, of course. Match that. 

On one of the school lots in the heart of things 
there is a peach orchard, and the fruit ripens un- 
molested, and last season they sent a basket to the 
state fair and took a premium. Match that in any 
particular. 

There are exceedingly beautiful flower gardens in 
all} the school yards in the season. They raise flower 
seeds for all the homes that wish them, and hundreds 
of homes of the city have raised flowers from seeds 
furnished by the schools. Match that. 

They furnish trees from the school grounds for 
any pupil to transplant to his home and care for 
there, or for the city to plant beside the streets. 
Match that. 

‘here are six schools of the city in grounds of 
native wood. One has four acres with native wood, 
another five acres. ‘There is one school lot of seven- 
teen acres, and another of twenty acres with a beau- 
tiful grove and a delightful stream. This school lot 
has had four acres for years, and they enlarged it by 
buying sixteen acres more, paying $16,000 for it. 
Match these facts. Much more could be said, but 
this is suflicient, possibly, until some one presents 
similar facts about other cities. 

Joliet has one of the largest steel plants in the 
United States; it is the home of Mr. Higginbottom, 
of the Marshall Field firm of Chicago, and of John 
Mitchell, made famous by the anthracite coal strike 
of 1902, but its glory is in its school grounds, their 
size, their trees, shrubs, and flowers. By the by, all 
of these grounds are cared for by the janitors and 








pupils. 








CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—(IV.) 

Few conditions are so inexplicable as the blind 
faith of the public in the schools. There is nothing 
too good to say of them, no support is too large when 
an appeal is taken directly to the people, and yet all 
care for them is left to whoever has the official or 
professional responsibility. This would be thought 
to be less probable in Chicago than in the older sec- 
tions of the country, but it is none the less com- 
plete than elsewhere. 

Despite the apparent independence of the school 
people and the pwhlic, there is always a great under- 
lying social or philosophic force controlling both 
alike. This intangible influence was until within the 
past quarter of a century what may be designated as 
aristocracy of brains. All educational ideals were 
based on this. 

The survival of the fittest is supposed to be a 
modern notion of Huxley and Darwin, whereas it 
was the school idea of the Eastern states for a hun- 
dred years before these men announced the theory 
of evolution. The bright children with talent and 
scholastic industry were, to all intents and purposes, 
the school. It was no uncommon thing to have more 
than a third of a class kept back, and only the bril- 
liant need expect to complete the course. There are 
many academies and small colleges that have dicd 
or are dying a lingering death because of the worship 
of a Harrison or a Hayes who graduated there. 
Chicago has known little of this experience. 
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This was followed about thirty years ago by an 
idea that the school was for the majority. The 


absurd notion of the average child became dominant, ’ 


and the bright child as well as the dull was sacrificed 
to the middle class that was neither. This was sud- 
denly and very generally accepted as the correct 
thing. until at length we established a special room 
in many buildings to pick up the extra bright and 
the extra dull and adjust them to some class with 
hose average they were nearly agreed. Neither this 
nor the aristocracy of brains was ever agreeable to 
the public sentiment of Chicago. She simply kept 
voing, doing good work, but with a mental reserva- 
tion and a quiet protest. 

It was this unrest that led her to be among the 
first to magnify special teachers. She put in draw- 
ing and musie with the world’s best in charge. When 
}oston made life unbearable for Colonel Parker, with 
his genius and progressive instinet, Chicago wel- 
comed him with the ardor of a new-found love; when 
St. Louis failed to see the talent of Josephine Locke, 
(Chicago placed her upon the throne; when New York 
-hrugged her shoulders at a brilliant English musi- 
cian, Chicago went wild over Mr. Tomlin’s musical 
leadership. Here manual training was early ac- 
cepted, and Ella F. Young and Mr. Spear found free- 
dom for their genius. 

All this was not accidental, but resulted from a 
new ideal in social and philosophical life. Every 
child is entitled to that which is best for him, and 
the idea of sacrificing any child to the average child 
met its Waterloo in Chicago. Not that each child 
can demand everything that he desires, but every 
class of children and every caste of mind has rights 
which are sacred. 

Ten years ago Chicago was as ideal a city in its 
advanced educational notions as was to be found on 
the continent. The work was not even, as it would 
have been on a mechanical basis; results were not 
uniformly accurate, as they would have been on the 
average child theory; the teachers were not as uni- 
formly scholastic or cultivated as they would have 
been under a reign of aristocracy of brains, but there 
was an inspiration, an awakening, an independence 
and zeal not then discernible in any other city. 

‘Nhe children educated in this atmosphere of 
Chicago from 1889 to 1895 are the men and women 
who are teaching there to-day, who are broad in 
their sympathies, who dare undertake heroic things 
in municipal, industrial, and social life. Nowhere 
else in America has the effect of fifteen years of 
local educational life been so easily traced in the 
general spirit of a city. This is due to the schoo's, 
because they fitted the general public sentiment. 

soston was at the same time educating her boys and 
girls to conserve her traditions. 

Chicago, more than ever, is the one city where 
aristocracy, even of brains, will not be tolerated, 
where neither the genius nor the dullard can be sac- 
rificed to the average man or woman, where no tradi- 
tion is sacred when it bears unjustly wpon the peo- 
ple. where no minority can trample upon the major- 
ity because it is better than the majority, and where 
no majority can wrest their rights from a minority. 

(hicago’s future is in her schools. If she educates 
the children for the next ten years to. meet the high- 
est and most. progressive social ideals of any city on 
the American continent, then in a quarter of a cen- 
tury she will be the noblest of cities. 








THE BIBLE. 

The American Bible Society began its work of 
circulation in 1816, and for eighty-seven years it has 
been in successful operation and withal has been so 
honestly and broadmindedly conducted that there has 
been little desire to compete with it. There has been 
no complaint made of its prices and no protest made 
against its methods. No district attorney has been 
urged to prosecute it. It is the only book concern 
in the country that has dealt in but one book, the 
only concern that has seen one book go into editions 
whose number is “legion.” It has recently footed 
up its work for eighty-seven years and finds that it 
has sold in that time 72,670,783 Bibles, an average 
‘of a little more than 825,296 per year. ‘he British 


and foreign society has disposed of 175,038,965 
copies. ‘he American output was largely for home 
consumption; the English, for foreign as well as for 
home use, great numbers going to the colonies and 
missionary fields. At the end of eighty-seven 
years’ circulation the Bible society reports an increas- 
ing demand. While the average for these years is as 
stated above, last year about 2,000,000 cop‘es wer. 
distributed. No book has equaled it. 

The Chicago ‘Tribune well says: “When this so- 
ciety began its operations in 1816, Tom Paine’s 
‘Age of Reason’ had begun to reap its harvest of 
doubt. Skepticism was rife in the young republic, 
and also in Great Britain. Religious people who 
persisted in believing in the Bible-in spite of Tom 
Paine thought that the book, freely circulated, was 
its own best defense. So it has proved. Skepti- 
cism has remained in the world. In spite of all 
altacks, critical, scientific, or ironical, the book of 
books continues the most popular of books, as shown 
by its circulation, whether considered as purely Jit- 
erary or as a spiritual guide. It still remains the 
greatest of books in its influence upon life.” 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The death of Senator Hanna removes one of the 
most forceful figures in American political life. Mr. 
Manna was sixty-six years old, and up to the presi- 
dential campaign of 1896 had been little known out- 
side of Ohio, although he had been an influential and 
conspicuous delegate in several national conven- 
tions. But in that year he conducted the initial 
campaign which led to the nomination of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, became chairman of the National Republican 
committee, and managed with singular energy and 
skill the canvass which ended in Mr. McKinley’s 
first election. He became United States senator by 
appointment when Senator Sherman entered Mr. 
McKinley’s cabinet, and was later elected to that 
office by the legislature after a close contest, and was 
recently re-elected without opposition in his own 
partv. Whether he had any real aspirations to be 
President or took at all seriously the recent mention- 
ing of his name in that connection only his intimate 
friends can say, but he has been a political factor to 
be reckoned with ever since he rose so suddenly 
above the national horizon eight years ago. 

* + . 

The “war extras” of the newspapers are as mis- 
leading now as they were during the war with Spain, 
and the gifted prevaricators and purveyors of false 
news at Shanghai, Cheefoo, and elsewhere in China 
who exhibited their gifts of imagination during the 
Boxer troubles are evidently still active. Out of the 
welter of conflicting and sensational rumors several 
things may be picked out as true; that the Russian 
losses in the first fighting at Port Arthur were not 
exaggerated; that the Japanese naval operations 
have suffered no impertant check and the Japanese 
fleet no serious injury; and that Japan’s present com- 
mand of the sea is sufficient to enable her to keep 
the Russian ships at Port Arthur corked up, to fend 
off attacks from the Vladivostok squadron, and to 
make things interesting for the Russian ships of the 
Mediterranean squadron when they arrive. ‘The 
Japanese plan of campaign seems to be to make the 
operations of her navy a cover for the landing of 
large bodies of troops in Korea, and for land move- 
ments later on the Yalu and in the neighborhood 


of Port Arthur. 
* * * 


One of the objects which Russia undoubtedly had 
in view in prolonging her negotiations with Japan 
was to secure time enough to re-enforce her Asiatic 
fleet with the vessels of her Mediterranean squadron, 
which were on the way. But Japan moved too 
vuickly for ‘her, and the squadron, consisting of one 
battleship, two cruisers, and several torpedo boat de- 
strovers, has been halted at the port of Jibutil, in 
French Somaliland. It thas been directed to remain 
there for the present, but it is not clear how France 
can. permit it to do so, without a direct and flagrant 
violation of neutrality. Japan also had something) 
at stake in the delay, for her two new cruisers, the 


the other 


Nisshin and Kasuga, recently bought from the 
Argentine Republic, were on the way, a few days 
ahead of the Russian squadron. These ships have 
arrived at Yokohama, and will be a useful re- 
enforcement. Their crews are part English and part 
‘Italian. 


* * * 


Secretary Hay’s note to the combatants in the Far 
Kast, and to the neutral Powers, urging the limita- 
tion of hostilities and the maintenance of the admin- 
istrative entity of China, has met with a cordial re- 
sponse everywhere except at St. Petersburg. Japan 
has made an official declaration in substantial ac- 
cord with it; China as well as Korea has proclaimed 
neutrality; and Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Austria, and other Powers have replied favorably. 
Russia went so far as to assure France that she had 
no objections to the acquiescence of the French 
government in the proposals, and the French ad- 
hesion to the plan followed closely wpon this assur- 
ance, which relieved its action of the possibility of 
being misunderstood; but Russia thus far has given 
no direct response and made no promises. It seems 
probable that Russia distrusts the American initia- 
tive, being at present in a suspicious frame of mind 
toward the United States. 

. * * 

After a week of debate which attracted little at- 
tention in England, and less outside of it,—even the 
fiscal question dropping into temporary obscurity by 
reason of the general absorption in the war—the 
House of Commons rejected Mr. Morley’s free-trade 
amendment to the address on the 15th, by 51 votes. 
Mr. Morley’s amendment was not drawn in a way to 
conciliate Unionist swpport, even on the part of those 
who really are at odds with the Ministry; and the 
yovernment majority would have been much larger 
than it was had not the entire Irish contingent voted 
against the government. This action had nothing to 
do with the pending question, but, as appeared from 
the explanation made later by Mr. Redmond, was in- 
tended to serve notice that no government, Conserva- 
tive or Liberal, can count upon Irish parliamentary 
support when it finds itself in straits, until it is ready 
to give Ireland home rule. 

* * - 

was an unusual incident in the national 
House of Representatives on Monday, the 15th, 
when Mr. Shafroth, who has represented the First 
Colorado distriet as a Democrat, voluntarily relin- 
guished his seat, and asked for the seating of the 
Republican contestant. Mr. Shafroth declared that 
an examination of the ballots revealed fraud in 
twenty-nine precincts, of such a character and car- 
ried to such an extent that, if he were a judge on the 
bench, he would have to find against himself. He re- 
fused to hold his seat or maintain his right to it 
under such conditions. Mr. Shafroth’s statement 
was greeted, as it should have been, with warm ap- 
plause, and the House by a unanimous vote adopted 
a resolution seating the Republican contestant. 
This incident raises a question as to the right of 
Senator Teller to hold his seat; for the legislature 
which elected him was chosen at the same election 
when a plurality was returned for Mr. Shafroth, and 
the same frauds which prevailed in the one case 
tainted also the election of Denver Democrats on 
whose votes Mr. Teller’s election pivoted. 


There 


The situation in the Near East has grown more 
menacing during the week. The truculent Alban- 
ians, who gave so much trouble a few months ago, 
have taken up arms against the execution of the 
Macedonian reforms, and are reported to have de- 
feated the Turkish troops sent against them. On 
hand, there have been one or two en- 
counters near the Bulgarian frontier between Bul- 
garian bands and Turkish soldiers. ‘The insurrection 
in Macedonia, which had been proclaimed for March, 
has been deferred until April. Russia has warned 
Bulgaria and Turkey to keep the peace, but these 
warnings have little effect now that Russia obviously 
has her hands full in Asia. Austria is making prep- 
arations which point to a mobilization of her forces 
for an emergency. 
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THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 1N THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 





(Continued from page 117-] 





it carefully analyzed. Full knowledge is the foun- 
tain from which flows the rich flood to nourish 
awakening minds. The enthusiastic teacher under- 
stands this, and needs no suggestion in this age of 
educational progress. Measures are already under- 
way for bringing the historical wealth of our mu- 
seums within the easy reach of our teachers and 
pupils so that the treasures there may become in 
reality a part of our educational resources. I hope 
that in the near future all.these historical objects 
will be catalogued and classified so that the appro- 
priate material bearing upon the subject matter of 
the several grades may be readily and thoroughly 
studied. So, also, I hope to see all the literature ap- 
propriate to the several grades of our schools to be 
found in the public library and in the school libra- 
ries catalogued and open to the teachers and pupils. 

I need not dwell upon the importance to the 
teacher of a correct method of teaching, and of care- 
ful preparation of lesson plans for daily work. Full 
knowledge and right method make the teacher a 
master of his work. By these elements in his prepa- 
ration he acquires a confidence that is not only a 
guarantee of success, but a tower of strength before 
his class; an object of respect and admiration to his 
pupils, and a source of inspiration to the young stu- 
dent. 

Such, a preparation in the broad way and in detail 
is a means of self culture and of constant growth. 
I know teachers who have found in the subjects of 
our course of study the inspiration and the materials 
for self-improvement and culture during the whole 
period of the school year. 

The culture that comes from adequate prepara- 
tion is sure to develop what is essential to success, 
the true teaching spirit; and results in the establish- 
ment of teaching as a profession. 

I have been requested to speak upon teaching with 
text-books and without text-books. I presume this 
question has reference to the formal teaching of his- 
tory and the informal teaching of the less intensive 
sort. 

In every grade there should be used some books 
for reading or study by the pupils, and in every 
grade much can be done to enlighten the pupil, to 
broaden his view, to direct his study, to clear his 
ideas, to guide his judgment in the oral presentation 
by the teacher and in discussion by the class. There 
is no grade from the 4-A to the 7-B where the work 
should be conducted without books. The intensive 
study of history with text-books, one standard author 
and many others for reference and comparison, 
should occupy at least two years. Before this the 
work should be infermal but should include reading. 

[From this point on, methods of teaching were 
discussed in two sections; first, the elementary and 
informal work, the fourth, fifth, and half of the sixth 
year; and, second, the intensive study during the last 
two years of the course, containing appropriate 
reading matter for each of the several grades of our 
course. | 

4. As to the method: The early work begins with 
observation of any material appropriate to the sub- 
ject, the study of pictures, and other illustrations, 
especially those relating to early history. Whenever 
the grade calls for the study of local history, and it 
will in the new course several times, places and ob- 
jects of interest must be seen. 

Up to and including the 6-A grade, as at present 
laid out, the work should be mostly on the story plan, 
presented partly by the teacher, partly by reading 
from elementary histories, historical readers, and 
other works of literature. : 

I would give no set lessons to be learned up to this 
grade. The text be read in class, at home 
when practicable, and the swhject should be ex- 
plained, discussed, and reviewed. . 

Teachers’ plans in outline should show the essen- 
tial points to be taught, the text bearing on the sub- 
ject, the supplementary reading, the illustrative 
material, pictures, objects, models, ete., poems and 


should 


quotations to be used by the class, and pieces in read- 
ing books on the subject. 

Each class should have scrap-books containiny 
material. Each room should show on the walls the 
pictures and maps appropriate to the grade, so that 
one entering the room may at .once recognize the 
grade. 

In the fifth and sixth years it might be well to 
have the pupils keep note-books containing outlines 
of topics taught, from which compositions may occa- 
sionally be written. Children should not write facts 
in note-books to be committed to memory. I do not 
approve condensed statements of facts prepared by 
the teacher to be memorized by the pupils. 

In the fourth and half of the fifth year, under our 
present course, there should be no history study. 
The topics should be carefully selected; some dis- 
cussion in answers to questions, and only a very few 
facts learned. TYhere may be acquired some famil- 
iarity with prominent historical characters. 

During the last two years formal history should be 
presented with text-book study. A standard text- 
book,—supplementary histories in a class library,— 
definite assignments of lessons by topics should be 
made. There should be careful analysis and out- 
lines of topics prepared by the teacher and the class 
together. Recitation and discussion in class is im- 
portant both by the questions and answers plan and 
by narration. 

Composition work on some of the topics is also 
valuable. There should be a reading-room in each 
school with books of reference where class exercise 
in library work can be carried on. This is one of 
the best means of teaching the pupils how to find in- 
formation in books and to get essential facts on a 
subject, which is exceedingly important for any 
student. 

Frequent reviews to fix the larger and most im- 
portant events should be had after a topic or period 
has been completed. Individual investigation of 
topics on the “side lights of history” stimulate much 
interest and form a basis for original work of the 
student; this also gives character to the study and 
affords opportunity for the development of the in- 
dividuality of the pupil. 

The object in these last years is to teach surely 
the essential facts and to train the pupils to right 
methods of study, to acquaint them with the sources 
of knowledge, to inspire with a love for study, and to 
enable them to master method of work and study. 








BUILDING AND ROOM MANAGEMENT. 


[The following is a composite report on the discussion 
of “Building and Room Management” by Superintendent 
Cooper and his principals of Seattle public schools,] 

It is the belief of the superintendent and principals of 
the Seattle public schools: 

1. That the end and aim of school discipline makes 
it desirable that the school should be considered a cou.- 
munity in which every pupil should learn to exercise the 
functions of self-governing citizens through rightly di- 
rected activity. 

2. That an atmosphere of freedom in both the build- 
ing and rooms is desirable, because self-control is to be 
cultivated and because yard, halls, and rooms are pro- 
vided by the people for the use and enjoyment of the 
pupils; but, for the good of the school community, as 
in the larger civic community, the rights of the whole 
body should be supreme, and every pupil should learn to 
respect those rights, to support rather than violate them 
by interference. 

3. That each pupil, teacher, and principal should 
feel responsible for the good order of the whole school, 
but in order that the friction and waste incident to a 
government in which all participate may be avoided and 
that the observance of the principles of true liberty as 
opposed to license May be insured, the principal musi 
act as an authoritative head of the community; that he 
should be an inspirer to higher ideals of life and duty 
for the pupils, and stand as a help and protection for 
his teachers, relieving them of unnecessary tasks and 
embarrassment and from as much building routine as 
may be consistent with good discipline, in order that 
they may give their best energies to teaching. 

4. That the environment and arrangement of the 
building necessarily determine the character of general 
tactical regulations. That whatever regulations are 








A New French Reader 


By FRED D. ALDRICH, Master in Modern Languages 
in Worcester Academy, and IRVING L. FOSTER, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages in 
Pennsylvania State College. 








NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 

The selections are interesting from a stu- 
dent’s point of view. 

The text is carefully graded, so that all ab- 
ruptness of transition is avoided. 

The vocabulary has been prepared. to meet 
the demands of the text at hand. 

The notes supplement the vocabulary, and 
appear in places where the pupil is pe- 
culiarly apt to go astray. 

The appéndix contains the inflection of reg- 
ular and irregular verbs, lists of words 
and idioms to be used in review, etc. 





eA REPRESENTATIVE OPINION: 


“The Reader seems to me in every way at- 
tractive, and, more than that, thoroughly practical. 
- + « The book contains the features which have 
come to seem most desirable to teachers of modern 
languages, and adds some new and useful devices 
of itsown. Theselections are largely new and are 
all very interesting. They advance properly in re- 
spect to vocabulary, length of sentences and diffi- 
culty of construction, and they are never too long. 
The last feature is important, but often neglected. 
Altogether, I am very much pleased with the book. 
The outward appearance is not its least attractive 
point, and should make for it many friends.”’ 


JOSEPH 8S. FORD, 
Professor of French, Phillips-Exeter Academy. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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made should permit the largest possible freedom to in- 
dividuals consistent with the rights of all, and should 
provide for a free communication of pupils with the 
teacher during a part of the time preceding each session, 
in order that the real child and not the school-child 
alone may be known and dealt with. 

5. That such rules as are enacted should be neces- 
sary, suitable, and economical. Signals should be few 
and clear. The machinery of convention and dismissal 
should have an educative motive and not be used for 
mere display. Tactical measures should be so adminis- 
tered as to secure the co-operative spirit. The extent 
to which they are omitted should depend upon the 
teacher’s ability to secure the co-operation of pupils in 
self-regulating measures, 

6. That the principal should have a careful oversight 
of the halls and yard, using opportunities there to be- 
come an active influence with his pupils in the inculca- 
tion of life-lessons; he should minimize the “police” 
idea by promoting a sense of personal responsibility for 
the general welfare; he should seek to discover and de- 
velop the best in both teachers and pupils. 

7. That the requirements for hall, basement, noon 
and yard duties from the teachers should be reduced as 
far as may be consistent with the general good. In her 


own room, the teacher should make such regulations as 
will develop habits of obedience and recognition of the 
rights of others and set up high ideals of duty and citi- 
zenship, thus wisely employing her opportunity for the 
uplift of her pupils and her race. 





TROUBLE. 


Trouble’s comin’ soon enough, 
I’se a-gwine to wait, 

Won’t rush f’um de front room do’ 
To meet it at de gate, 

If it’s out to catch you, 
’Tain’ much use to run; 

So you might as well be happy 
While you has a chance foh fun. 


Treuble’s mighty curious, 
Don’t wear out a bit, 
De mo’ of it you has, de mo’ 
You’s liable to git. 
An’ yet it’s mighty timid; 
You'll learn it after while, 
Like dem microbes in de sunshine, 
You kin kill it wif a smile. 
—Washington Star. 
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CAN “OBSERVE” AND SPELL. 


The following letter is from a nine-year-old boy, whose 
ieacher despaired of being able to teach him to spell. 
His observation of the spider’s web shows that he has 
also learned to “‘observe’’:— 

June 16, 1903. 

Dear Mr. -: The other day I saw a spider’s web. 
| saw a leaf rolled up and I took a stick and pulled it out. 
Then T ovened it out. There was a fly inside it. I let 
the fy go, then I put a stick in the leaf and rolled it up. 
Then { put it in the corner where I found it. The spider 
came up and opened the leaf. He saw it was a stick and 
then he brought it to the edge of the web and let it fall 
off. Then he brought the leaf and dropped it off. Then 
ie mended the web where it was torn. Then he went 
away and brought a big, fat bug. 

There was a dog fight last night near my house. It 
vas down in the woods. There was a white dog and a 
ilack dog. The men tried to get them apart, but they 
not get them apart for a long time. I am going 
'o a circus over to B—— next Saturday. There are five 
hundred people in it. 

There was a man playing a hand organ down near the 
shops. The men were at the door. There was a little 
sir) with him, and she sang a song for them. They 


ten her a lot of money, and: they stayed there a long 
ne. 





COUL 


Your friend, 
J.D. 








THE MORAL CODE OF EDITORS. 


\ll articles are too long, and most should not be 


Written. 

News, rather than opinion. 

“uspect criticism, and leave it out if possible. 

Don’t let your contributors be personal; that’s an edi- 
torial privilege. 

\n editor does not argue, he asserts. 

ANT contributions should be cut occasionally. 

Editors are invisible—except by appointment, 
sometimes then! 

Editors have enemies, but no friends. The former are 
persons of the lowest character: the latter, if they ex- 
‘sted. wonld be the angelic host. 

A contributor should always be thanked (even if he be 
dismissed), but never praised. 

\n editor’s judement is infallible. 
sometimes “slips.” 

Never apologize—except to insult. 

Mistakes are inevitable, misstatements excusable. 

\OVeE take a favor. 
woe with your best men, and mean with your 

Have at least one, if possible, two, “close” days in 
every week, 

Always notice, but never mention a rival periodical. 
tion aa a waste paper basket like a bucket, a constitu- 
+ ‘ea horse, a revolving armchair, and a heart like 

1¢ nether millstone.—Harry Quilter, in “What’s What.” 


and 


His pen, however, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE LOGIC OF ARITHMETIC. By M. E. Boole. Ox- 
ford, Eng.: Clarendon Press. Crown, 8vo. 114 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This unpretentious little volume comes from an Ens- 
lish source, but will be welcomed by American teachers 
2s a very able contribution to the somewhat difficult 
task of teaching arithmetic in a clear and interesting 
way. The author has seen how unattractive a theme 
arithmetic is to many a child, and his aim is to dish it 
up in a way that this repugnance shall disappear. The 
book appears to deal with this difficult problem in a sane 
and rational way, and we are sure more than one 
teacher will be aided by his hints, and encouraged by his 
logic. . i! a 
BEST POEMS AND ESSAYS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

Edited by Sherwin Cody. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 

Co. 485 pp. 18mo. Price, $1.00, net. 

Beside a careful biographical study of Poe, the author 
has made such discriminating selections from Poe’s 
works in poetry and prose, that a fairly accurate concep- 
tion of his genius and grace as a writer may be had. 
As one peruses this work, he is inclined to think that 
Lowell's estimate of Poe as “three-fifths genius and two- 
fifths fudge” is a bit of critical extravagance. The au- 
thor of “The Raven,’ “Annable Lee,” and “The Bells,” 
strikes one as a man of no fractional genius. And to 
have his unshorn locks of strength revealed to us, as in 
this volume, is no mean privilege. 

THLE COMEDY OF ERRORS. Edited by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Clarke. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 222 pp. 16mo. Price, 50 and 75 cents, net, in 
cloth or leather. 

The feature of this edition of Shakespeare’s play is 
that it follows the original Elizabethan text of 1623, in 
wording. spelling, and punctuation. Herein the reader 
may find himself with the play just as it appeared in the 
dramatist’s own time. The press-work is a fine sample 
of the De Vinne Press.. A photogravure of Shakespeare 
is the frontispiece. TFEvery aid is afforded the reader bv 
the copious notes and glossary, so that one need not fail 
in catching the thought of the play. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR. By William Gardner Hale. pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of Chicago, and Carl 
Darling Buck, professor of comparative philology in 
the University cf Chicago. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This grammar is one of the most scholarly and thor- 
ough that has at any time been given to the public. It 
not only embudies the results of wide research on the 
part of its able editors. but it gives those salient facts 
concerniug the structure and relations of the language to 
the student in statements he can comprehend and re- 
member. 

Munch consideration is given to the historical develop- 
ment of the language, and this while keeping it close 
to the pupil's comprehension. New forms of termir- 
ology and classification are used whenever thev ere 
found serviceable.» The book is attractively hound and 
lettered. It is one of the most satisfactory examples of 
the newer text-book making, which gives the subj c* to 
the student in its entirety not only, so far as pos*ible, 
but in its related structure and larger relaticns. Such 
a method awekerse the intorest and stimvtJates the un- 
derstanding of all thcughtful students. The book is to 
be warmly commenced. 


—— 


FAMOUS ASSASSINATIONS. By Francis Johnson. 
Clicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 434 pp. Twenty-nine 
nortraits. 


A gruesome theme this, that this author has chosen, 
and one that wight bring troubled dreams to the ner- 
vous and emotional reader. And yet, uncomfortable °s 
the topie mav he, the anthor’s wor’ is exceedingly well 
done. The history of these startling e ents is most 
carefullv trace) and told. There is a studied avoidance 
of anything like ‘“‘vellow journalism’ in the writer’s 
plan. If such things are ever to be grouped, this au- 
thor’s grouping is masterly. The political and psycho- 
lorieal elements are kept to the fore, rather then the sen- 
sational and horrible The portraits of President Mc- 
Kinley and of Queen Draga are excellent. 


COMMON SENSF DIDACTICS. 
Teachers. Rv Hon. Henrv Sabin, LL. D. Chicavo: 
Rand. VeNally & Co. Cloth. 350 pp. 

Dr. Sabin hes done well to preserve in book form the 
sane advice which he is cavable of giving teachers as 
the result of his exceptionally long and valuable experi- 
enre. 

Pr. Sahin is av unsuallv strong man in intellect and 
character. He was educated in the common kind of New 
Frneland eemmon schools. He is a Connecticut Van'ee, 
which is the’ shrewdest and most ingenious of all Yan- 
tees, Among these neople he taught his first schoo's, 
end many a strong man of America came under his in- 
finence in the country schools. notably Dr. William T 
Herria’ Tinjted Statee commissioner of education. 

Farlv in his professions! life he went West. and for 
nearly holf a cenivry has been amone the leaders in the 
West. He has been a president of the Departrent of Su- 
nerintepdenre of the N. F. A.. was choirman of the “Com- 
mittee of Twelve on Rural Schools.” was the most d’s- 
tine»ished ctate superintendent that Towa has had. All 
in all. no Western man ontscide of Tilinois has acennied 
 lareer n'ace of honor and usefulness for fifty years than 
hee Dr. Wenrv Sabin. 

There has ofter heen exvressed a fear thet he might 
not in his huew life. be able to prenare for the use of 
fearhers such advice and counsel 2s he alone could give, 
and it is with ereat satisfaction that I snnounce the an- 
nearanre of this book, which js so sensible, nracticol, and 
interesting withal, that it will reflect nnon the good sense 
of everv reading circle committee, state and county, if it 
is not early placed on the list of books for the common 


For Common Schoo! 


school teachers to read. This unusual statement is made 
with a full appreciation of its significance. There is no 
recent book for common school teachers which means 
quite so much by way of helpfulness. It is important 
that such teachers shall breathe the atmosphere of such a 
man’s wisdom, and then the book has some singularly 
valuable features. There are 281 quotations from 121 
different writers on education. At the close of each 
chapter there are questions suggested by the text, and 
a’so a set of suggestions for further thinking. It is weil 
in the midst of the “higher pedagogy” to have an occa- 
sional book of common sense. 


A FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Clifford Harschel Moore, 
Ph. D., assistant professor in Harvard University. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Twentieth Century 
Text-Books. 

Judicious in its plan, timely in its contents as con- 
cerns the pupil's needs, attractive in its matter and 
thorough in its insistence on the acquisition of essen- 
tials, this book is well adapted to furnish the scholar 
with a good working knowledge of the principles of 
Latin grammar, not only, but to equip him for the im- 
mediate and intelligent reading of those authors,—- 
usually Caesar and Nepos,—to which in his second pre- 
paratory year he will doubtless come. 

To compass this end, the words most frequently used 
in the authors named are made familiar to him, special 
attention is given to the construction approximating 
ihose he will be required to master, and he is expected 
to make a thorovgh acquaintance with the underlvine 
principles of the language in its common inflections and 
idioms. The selections are well chosen and substantial. 
The matter is well and concisely expressed. 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. By August Fournier. Edited 
by Professor E. G. Bourne of Yale University. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 836 pp. 

o the countless volumes published to acquaint us 
with the first Napoleon, M. Fournier makes his contribu- 
tion. And a most valuable contribution it is. It is 
nobly unbiased. The author balances the scales most 
fairly in his estimate of Buonaparte. There has been a 
study of historical facts that has not the slightest tain: 
of partisanship. And yet, there is not a dull page in the 
entire bool. There is a dramatic vividness in his writing 
peculiar to the scholarly French author. Professor 
Bourne has done well in introducing this book to the 
American reader. And the translators have certainly 
put the text into most comely English. It is readable, 
as well ag reliable. 

FRFNCH BOOK. According to the “New 
Method.” By D. Mackay, Ayr, Scotland, and F. J. Cur- 
tis of Vienna, Austria. London: Whittaker & Co. 
320 pp. Price. 75 cents, net. 

What is the “New Method,” by which an alien lan- 
guage may be acanired with lessened difficulty? The 
chief feature of it is that the student learns to speak the 
foreign tongue tefore he learns to write it. He is to 
learn as a child learns his mother tongue, by imitation, 
conversation, and action, instead of by the grammar and 
vocabularv. And this is the governing thought all 
through this volume, and it is claimed for it that it wil! 
ereatly facilitate the acquirement of a foreign tongue, 
such as French is to the Saxon. Yet it mst be said that 
only the trial of this method will test its value or failure. 
DRAMA OF THE REVOLUTION IN BLANK VERSE. 

Bv Ethan Allen. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. 

FiO pn. Tllustrated. 

A nnique volume. Setting aside the novel, which has 
heen used so larzelv of late years to make the Revolnu- 
tionary perio? vivid and fascinating, the author essays 
to teach us the thrilling history in blank verse. What- 
ever may he the verdict that may be passed by the 
reader on his attempt, one cannot but admire the cour- 
age and patience of the attempt. It reveals a very thor- 
ough strdy of the phases and persons of Revolutionary 
days. Washington is the hero of the author’s verse. and 
is given in a fine setting. The illustrations by Henry 
Kratzmer are of a high order of merit. 


FIRST 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. For Secondary 


Schools. By J. N. Larned. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 623 pp. Maps. Price, $1.40, net, post- 
paid. 


A very able compendium of United States history, with 
an atlas of historical maps, and copious appendixes. 
The apology which the author makes for issuing another 
history when there are already so many on the same 
theme is that he has endeavored to follow the lines suz- 
gested by the “Committee of Seren” of the American 
Historical Association, in its report of 1896. This feature 
of historv-teaching cannot. here be alluded to in length, 
Iut the author believes himself as having appropriated 
that feature, and hecause of this pupils of the secondary 
echaols will he greatly assisted in mastering the facts 
which make the history of their land valuable and lumij- 
nous. 

“he Words of John Robinson” is the title of a new 
leaflet added to their large and usefnl series of leaflets 
illustrating American history by the directors of the O'd 
South Work in Boston. The present leaflet is No. 142 
of the series. Two other leaflets in the series, “Brad- 
ford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster” and “Bradford’s 
First Dialogve,”’ relate directly to the Pilgrim 
Fathers: and 2 score and more of the leaflets relate to 
the seneral Puritan movement in England and New Eng- 
land. This John Robinson leaflet will have double at- 
tention at this time, coming. as it does, just as Mr. 
Davis’s new book an John Robinson. the first really ade- 
quate and worthv book on the Pilgrim pastor ever 
written, is published. It is indeed time that fuller jus- 
tice was done to this great pioneer of religious liberty. 
to whom America owes so much, and that our people 
were made more familiar with his words and work. 
Directors of the Old South Work, Old South Meeting 
House, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. Pres- 
ident, Henry P. Emerson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 9, 10: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Department of City 
and Borough Superintendence, Norris- 


town, Pa. Secretary, T. D. Senson, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
March 9-10: Pennsylvania City and 


Borough Superintendents, Norristown, 
President, J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 


March 18: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, J. H. Carfrey, 


Northampton; secretary, F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose. 

March 31-April 2: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York Uni- 
versity. President, H. M. Rowe, Baliti- 
more, Md. 

April 5, 6, 7: 
ciation. Secretary, Robert 
Toronto, Canada. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Hfam, secretary, Montpelier. 

Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


Ontario Educational Asso- 
H. Doane, 


State 
Presi- 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUBURN. For a second time courts in 
Maine have decided that a school teacher 
has a right to inflict bodily punishment 
on an unruly pupil. The reiterated ver- 
dict was given by a jury in the supreme 
court in the case of Prince A. Kilgore 
versus Georgia M. Hartford, in which Kil- 
gore, the father of a fourteen-vear-old 
pupil under Miss Hartford’s instruction, 
sought to recover $1,000 damages alleged 
to have been sustained by the boy at the 
hands of the defendant. After deliberat- 
ing two hours the jury returned a verdict 
of not guilty. In instructing the jury 
Judge Savage, who presided, said: — 

*“‘A schoo] master has the right to inflict 
reasonable corporal punishment.” 

The case was previously heard here at 
the September term, and a verdict of not 
guilty was returned. The court, however, 
ordered the verdict set aside and a new 
trial to be held. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EPPING. On the evening of February 
4 the class in elocution in the high school 
gave an entertainment that was the so- 
ciety event of the season. The exercises 
were opened with a selection by the 
Misses Gertrude and Florence Morris and 
Miss Mand Goodrich, entitled, “Guilty or 
Not Guilty.” Vocal selections were given 
by the Misses Sarah Ladd, Nancie Foss, 
and Ada Allen. Miss Bernice Swain, Miss 
Fannie Woods, and Miss Nannie Leddy 
are entitled to special mention for their 
efforts. Vocal solos were rendered by 
Miss Lila and Miss Ella Pike, after which 
Mr. Johnson, the principal of the school, 
surprised the class by calling them to the 
fcotlights and presenting each of them 
with a properly inscribed class pin of blue 
and white enamel with silver settings. 

MANCHESTER. At the last meeting 
of the schcol committee a petition was 
presented asking to have a branch of the 
public library established at the Varney 
grammar school on the west side of the 
river. This is intended as a special help 
to the pupils of the school, who live quite 
a distance from the library. It ’is pro- 
posed to have this branch open an hour 
on one day of the week for the general 
public. George Winch, principal of the 
school, offering to act as librarian. The 
matter was referred to a special commit- 
tee. 

ROCHESTER. On February 20 a 
county instiute was held at Rochester 
in connection with the winter meeting of 
the Strafford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The speakers included Superintend- 


ent Charles W. Bickford of Manchester, 
Miss Mary 8S. Nichols of the State Normal 





school at Plymouth, Miss Mary I. Lovejoy 
of Malden, Mass., Miss Mabel Hill of the 
State Normal school at Lowell, Mass., and 
Miss Lillian A. Ordway of the State Nor- 
mal school at Framingham, Mass. 


DOVER. The _ school committee of 
Dover has elected a successor to Superin- 
tendent Pearse in the person of Austin H. 
Keyes of Lee, Mass., who will begin his 
duties on March 1. 

Mr. Keyes was born in Maine, and is 
forty-three years of age. He is married; 
has two children, and is a graduate of the 
Maine State College, there receiving the 
degree of B. C. E. He also received the 
degrees of T. H. G. and A. M. from Brown 
University in 1901. 

CONCORD. The following program 
was followed at the winter session of the 
Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association, 
in Concord on Friday, February 19: 9.45, 
opening; 10, “Speer Method in Arithme- 
tic,” Superintendent Fassett, Nashua; 
Miss Kate Sullivan, Nashua; 10.30, “Story 
Telling in Primary, Middle, and Grammar 
Grades,”’ Miss Mary Hoxie Ryder, Beverly, 
Mass.:; 11.10, ‘Forestry in School Work,” 
Frefessor Philip W. Ayres, Concord; 2 
P. M., “Algebra, Geometry, and Latin in 
the Grammar School,” Principal F. W. 
Doring, Concord; 2.45, “The Influence of 
the School on Character,” Dr. C. D. 
Adams, Dartmouth College; 3.30, “The 
Louisiana Purchase,” the Rev. R. W. Wal- 
lace, Somerville, Mass. The president of 
the association is Isaac Huse, Jr., princi- 
pal of the Franklin school of Manchester. 

NASHUA. A test of the authority of 
the principal of the high school to ex- 
clude a pupil belonging to the freshman 
class from school on account of deficiency 
in scholarship has been made in Nashua. 
A boy was so dropped by Principal Hast- 
ings, and his parents employed counsel 
ard appealed to the school committee. 
The committee sustained Principal Hast- 
ings by a unanimous vote. The boy will 
be readmitted when upon examination he 
shows that he is prepared to enter the 
freshman class. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The report of the committee 
shows that in 1899, 186 free public lectures 
were given in that city, with a total at- 
tendance of 18,200. In 1902 $4,200 was ap- 
propriated by the school board for a sys- 
tem of free public lectures. Supervisor 
Walter S. Parker was placed in charge of 
the work. Four lecture centres were se- 
lected, and the first course consisted of 
six lectures in each centre. Three of 
there were upon descriptive geography 
and travel, two were upon literary sub- 
jects, and the sixth lecture was upon cer- 
tain phases of the Civil war. All the lec- 
tures were illustrated with the stereopti- 
econ, and in one instance with musical ac- 
companiment also. The minimum age 
limit was fixed at eighteen years. The 
total attendance at the twenty-four lec. 
tures was 16,495, and the average attend- 
ance 687. 

In the budget of 1903 only $2,500 was 
appropriated. Four additional centres 
were established. At each centre a course 
of four lectures was given, making in all 
thirty-two lectures. The total attendance 
was 253,572, and the average 736. Large 
numbers of persons were unable to obtain 
admission to the halls because of the 
crowds, and on ome occasion 1,000 persons 
were excluded. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association will 
hold its thirteenth annual meeting in the 
new lecture hall, Harvard University. cor- 
ner of Oxford and Kirkland streets. Satur- 
day, March 5, beginning at 10 A. M. The 
annual dinner will be at the Harvaril 
Union at 1.15 P. M. Topics for discus- 
sion: “Progress in the Professional 
Training of Teachers,’ “The Teacher’s 
Compensations.””’ The program is as fol- 
lows: 10, business meeting; 10.15, ‘The 
Scope and Aims of the Professional Train- 
ing of College-Bred Teachers’: “As to 
Edneational Theory,” F. C. Lewis. direc- 
tor of the Graduate School of Pedagogy, 
Dartmonth College; “As to the History of 
Fducation,” Arthur O. Norton, instructor 
in the history of education, Harvard 
University; “As to the Organization and 
Administration of Schools and School] 
Systems,” George H. Locke, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, University of Chi- 
cago, editor of the School Review: gen- 
eral discussion, opened by Paul H. Hanus, 
professor of the theory and practice of 
education, Harvard University. The an- 
nual dinner of the association will take 
place immediately after the meeting. 
Members of the association and their 
guests will meet at the Harvard Union on 
Quincy strect, only a short distance from 


the new lecture hall. Dinner will be 
served at 1.15. After-dinner topic: “The 
Teacher’s Compensations,” William H. 


Maxwell, superintendent of schools, New 
York city; Richard Burton, literary ad- 


viser to the Lothrop Publishing company, 
Boston. 

FALL RIVER. The dedication of the 
Bradford Durfee Textile school will be 
held in accordance with the following 
program, on Thursday, March 3—1.30, in- 
spection of building; 2.30, dedicatory ex- 
ercises; invocation, Rev. William W. 
Adams, D. D.; opening remarks, Leontine 
Lincoln, president of the board of 
trustees: address, His Excellency, John L. 
Rates, governor of the Commonwealth; 
address, His Honor, George Grime, mayor 
of Fall River; address, “The Value of Art 
and Skill in Industry,’ Carroll D. Wright, 
I. L. D.; address, Hon. William S. Greene, 
member of Congress. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Levi W. Russell, for 
thirty-five years principal of the 
Bridgham school in this city died at the 
home of his son, Charles W., in Hopedale, 
-Mass., on February 14, at the age of 
seventy-three years. Mr. Russell was a 
frequent contributor to the Journal of 
Education from its first issue in 1875. 
He was one of the best informed men on 
trees in the educational field. He was 
recognized as a teacher of exceptional 
power andam nofrar e influence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut Teachers’ League has 
heen organized, having the following ob- 
jects: First, to improve the character of 
education throughout Connecticut by 
stimulating the teachers of the schools, 
and all intending to teach, to attain higher 
standards of scholarship and professional 
training; second, to encourage the em- 
pleyment of teachers and school super- 
visors of broad education and thorough 
preparation; third, to co-operate with 
other educational agencies of the state. 

Membership consists of women actively 
engaged in successful teaching or school 
supervision who are normal graduates or 
college graduates of four years’ experi- 
ence in teaching, or other teachers and 
supervisors of at ieast eight years’ exper- 
ience. Adelaide V. Finch, principal of 
the Waterbury Training school, is secre- 
tary. 

NORWICH. On Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 12, Charles D. Hine, secretary of the 
State Board of Education, gave an address 
at Sprague hall, Baltic, on the subject: 
“What is a Good School?’ 

There was a teachers’ meeting in the 
Baltic schoolhouse, on February 13. 
Morning session—Primary grades and 
rural schools—‘Course of Study,” Charles 
ID. Hine; ‘‘Penmanship,” Harry Houston, 
New Haven; grammar grades—“Geog- 
raphy,’’ Claude C. Russell, Taftville; 
“Composition,” George P. Phenix, Willi- 


mantic. Afternoon session—‘Reading,”’ 
F. H. Beede, New Haven; “Life and 
Growth in the Teacher,’ Charles H. 


Keyes, Hartford. 


_— 
> 





“Development Lessons in Mensuration,” 
Ly William F. Sell, principal Ward school, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and published by the A. 
Flanagan Company, 266 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, contains over one thousand ex- 
aniples and problems, illustrating the 
practical use of mensuration; designed to 
assist teachers and pupils in understand- 
ing the most practical side of arithmetic. 
Mensnration of Surfaces, Lumber Meas- 
ure, Kinds of Lumber, Problems in Lum- 
ber, Problems in Surface Measure, Rhom- 
boids and Triangles, Trapezoids and 
Polygons, Practical Problems, Circles 
Answers are ziven to the problems. 74 
pages. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 
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Atchison 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Atchison, Union Pacific, and Manhattan. A 
copy will be mailed upon application, and we 
respectfully solicit a share of your patronage. 





INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(ae It often happens that a rson re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 








Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 


BOSTON. 
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GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 


New York Office, 10 E. 14th St., Room 7. 


LL news items for this department should be 

sent to Room 7, 10 East Fourteenth street, New 

York city, at which place copies of the Journal or 
American Primary Teacher may be secured. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
NEW YORK CITY. 

The following bills, which affect the 
public schools of this city, are before the 
legislature: — 

Bill 128—Restricting promotions in New 
York city schools to local teachers. 

Bill 145—Compelling refunding of royal- 
ties of text-books of which school officials 
are the authors. 

Rill 234—-Making schools savings banks 
lawful. 

Bill 236—Authorizing school boards to 
contract with street-car companies for 
transportation of children. 

Bill 245—Permitting erection of tempor- 
ary school buildings in public parks. 

Bill 574—Providing for a uniformed 
fireman to be stationed in every public 
and private school where the daily at- 
tendance is more than 250 pupils. 

City Superintendent Maxwell has ap- 
pealed to the principals of the city schools 
tc practice the most rigid economy in 
order that $100,000 may be saved from the 
elementary day schools so that the even- 
ing schools may be continued. 


$12,000,000 FOR BUILDINGS. 

Over $12,000,000 will be needed by the 
Board of Education for new buildings 
ana sites during the year 1994. In the re- 
port to the Board of Education asking for 
this amount, the committee stated that 
additions are desired to twenty-four 
school buildings throughout the city giving 
increased accommodations to the extent 
of 514 new classrooms at a cost of $3,990,- 
000. Kive million seven hundred and 
twelve thousand dollars are asked for 
the erection of new buildings, which will 
provide 1,020 classrooms; the remainder 
of the appropriation is needed for the 
purchase of new sites. 


COMPTROLLER GROUT AGAIN. 

Comptroller Grout is not only the most 
talked-about man among the teachers, but 
he seems to be the man doing the most 
talking. He has recently issued a report 
criticising the Board of Education on the 
course of study. The report criticises the 
apportionment of school hours by the 
time schedule among’ the various 
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WHY NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONKY ? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, oue of which Contains all the ingredieuts 
tor making & full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and ove % gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 2 cents. 

piace contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
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been boiled, and let it dissulve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
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branches, and shows that of the total 
time provided—1,200 minutes a week—less 
than one-half is given to the essential 
pranches, the greater portion of the time 
heing devoted to what he terms as “non- 
essentials.” He says that if the special 
teachers Of these superfluous branches 
were relieved, the Board of Educaticn 
could save half a million dollars. 

He also claims that the salaries of the 
twenty-six district superintendents at 
$5,000 each, with their clerks at $600 each, 
could be saved to the city by abolishing 
these offices. He believes that the city 
superintendent with his eight associates 
and competent principals in buildings 
could do all the supervising necessary. 

‘A competent teacher,” he says, “needs 
more letting alone than supervising, of 
which, together with statistical reporting, 
there seems to be at present a tantalizing 
and expensive superfluity. , 


SCHOOLBOY FIREBUG. 

In order to get. a vacation, Lewis 
Lucius, eleven years of age, piled a lot of 
papers under his teacher’s desk, and also 
in the cloak room, and, during the ab- 
sence of his teacher, set fire to it. The 
fire was extinguished by the assistant 
janitor, but not until the teacher’s desk 
and chair were burned, and the wain- 
secoting badly scorched. A panic was 
prevented by the principal. Lucius was 
handed over to the Children’s Society to 
be arraigned in court. 

it is understood that the principalship 
ot the training school in Brooklyn made 
vacant by the death of John Gallagher 
will be filled by either Associate Superin- 
tendent John S. Haaren or Miss Emma L. 
Johnston, of public school No, 140, Brook- 
lyn. It is said that Superintendent Max- 
well favors the appointment of Miss 
Johnston. 


NEW JERSEY NOTES, 


Dr. William M. Swingle, superintendent 
of schools of Orange, was re-elected at the 
last meeting of the board of education. 

Dr. Swingle went to Orange from Rah- 
way in 1898, and since that time the at- 
tendance in the schools has nearly 
doubled. 

The teachers will be elected at the 
a meeting, two months earlier than 
usual, 

The public schools of Essex county, 
through the superintendent, Elmer C. 
Sherman, will be well represented at the 


Louisiana Exposition. Newark, East 
Orange, Montclair, Bloomfield, Orange, 
Irvington, Caldwell, Belleville, Nutley, 


Glen Ridge, West Orange, South Orange, 
and other places have sent their speci- 
mens, which are being packed at Colum- 
bia school, South Orange. 


The state law of New Jersey allows 
school boards $600 per annum for school 
supervisor, provided said official shall de- 
vote his whole time to _ supervision. 
Verona, a small town six miles from New- 
ark, with two school buildings and eight 
feachers, has concluded that the advan- 
tages to be gained will more than com- 
pensate them for the small additional ex- 
pense involved, and has elected F. N. 
Brown, the present principal of No. 1 
School, as supervisor. 
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one good ink and a cheap ink is some- 
lene long sought. G. anklin King, 
‘ ealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 
aS a powder (advertised in another’ 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for twenty- 
five cents, Hither sent by mail on receipt 
of price. A specialty of the house is pens, 
and teachers and others are asked to send 
for samples. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 





THE TREMONT. 


One of the most competent critics 
the Boston daily press has this to say ‘Ot 
the ‘Sultan of Suiu,” from the pen of the 
most prominent philosopher of the day, 
and the most original humorist, George 

: The Chicago Balzac’s qguipful con- 
ception of what might have happened on 
Sulu after Hagji Mohammed Jamalulu Ki- 
Ram, brother of the Sun, renounced his 
title of sultan for a fixed Salary as gov- 
ernor for Uncle Sam, including’ introduc- 
tion to such civilized devices as pajamas 
and alimony, has been stoutly supported 
by the public since its first performance 
at the Studebaker in Chicago on March 11, 
iv. it is performed by a company 
working with the smoothness of well- 
regulated machinery; costumes and scen- 
ery are fresh, and in some respects richer 
than the decorative equipment originally 
provided. Frank Moulan is playing the 
sporty sultan with quizzical force. AS 
liadji, the sultan’s private secretary and 
human dumpling, Fred Frear is consis- 
tently droll. George O’Donnell’s Colonel 
budd isa fair burlesque of a mock-martial 
type. In Wakeful Jones, solicitor, Mel- 
ville Collins finds a chance to admire him- 
self; later he may do more. Cheridah ° 
Simpson, affable and beaming, displayed 
her dazzling teeth and a rich, weil- 
schooled mezzo-soprano with captivating 
effect. By prodigal expenditure of mus- 
cular energy Gertrude Quinlan made Chi- 
guita a notable figure. For the Boston 
Schoolma’ams and the sweet sextette of 
most unwilling brides applause developed. 
Anton Heindl, who differs from the aver- 
age director of musical comedy in his ap- 
preciation of the fact that an orchestra 
is an instrument to be played, makes the 
most of Alfred Wathall’s light and tuneful 
score.” The play holds the boards next 
week. 

KEITH'S. 

No vaudeville theatre in the country is 
presenting better entertainment than that 
offered week after week in the Keith 
house in Boston, and that scheduled for 
the week commencing February 29 is an 


excellent sample of a_ well-balanced 
show. The headliner is Pauline Hall, 
who has retained her beauty of voice, 


face, and figure since the days when the 
New York Casino had an array of femi- 
nine loveliness that made the talk of the 
country. Will Cressy and Blanche Dayne, 
in one of their rural comedy sketches; 
Adamini and Taylor, the - ‘wandering 
minstrels’; Foy and Clark, in an amusing 
farce; Billy Carter, its favorite old black- 
face philosopher, funmaker, and wizard 
with the banjo; the Maginleys, skilful 
eerial performers; Doc Lynch and Ada 
Jewell, in burlesque illustrated songs and 
dancing specialties; H. V. Fitzgerald, a 
character and change artist; and Pelot, 
comedy juggler. The Carmen troupe for 
wire performers are scheduled for the 
week of March 7. 


COLUMBIA. 

Kate Claxton, one of the most famous 
of ..merican§ stars, will appear at the 
Columbia theatre next week in her great- 
est success, “The Two Orphans.” This 
will be her farewell tour, as she retires 
from the stage at the end of the present 
season. No play in recent years so ap- 
peals to the emotions of theatre-goers. 
Miss Claxton will, of course, be the blind 
*Louise,”” a part that she has_ played 
many hundreds of times with a skill and 
pathos that has never beer equaled by 
anyone in a_ similar part. She is sup- 
ported by a well-known company of play- 
ers. The engagement is limited to one 
Week, with the usual matinees on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday afternoons. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


“For His Brother’s Crime’ comes to the 
Boston Music Hall next Monday for an 
engagement of one week, with the great- 
est sword fight the theatre has ever seen. 
The star is called upon to defend his life 
against a dozen men, armed with broad 
swords, who swear to “cut him down incn 
by inch.” One man against ten is the 
odds against which the powerful hero 
struggles. and it requires all the strength 
that the star, Mr. Irving, possesses to 
cope with his adversaries. The fight is 
forcibly realistic, and but for the fact that 
Mr. Irving possesses marvelous strength, 
“For His Brother’s Crime’ would never 
have been’ written. There is enough 
realism in the play to supply half a dozen 
ordinary melodramas, and the seeker for 
sensational effects and unexpected cli- 
maxes will revel in the beauties of this 
latest and greatest melodramatic triumph. 


MAJESTIC. 

One of the pleasantest features of the 
theatrical season wil that delightful 
play ‘‘Under Southern Skies,”” which will 
be seen for the first time in Boston at the 
Majestic theatre next week. No play of 
southern life has ever been written which 
presents the romance, the gayety, me 
lavish hospitality, and the humor of Jife 
in the South with such natural charm and 
intense interest. The beautiful sentiment 
of the play appeals to every one, and me 
fun and frolic of the Hallowe’en party 
delight the young, and make the older 
and sadder ones forget their years and re- 
new the days ot their own youth and ro- 
mance. “tinder Southern Skies a 
sesses the unusual power of making : e 
audience seem a part of itself, weep | 
with the characters in their griefs, an 
laughing with them in their merry a 
ments. It is this power which has mad 
the play the great success it is. An -. 
tirelyv new outfit of scenery represents po oA 
beautiful Southern landscapes and sta ely 
mansions, and a strong east has been e- 
lected to portray the interesting roles. 


GLOBE. 


attraction of unusual merit, coupled 
with Fy star well and favorably known to 
Boston, supported by a company of p <b 
ers of exceptional merit, will hold the 
boards at the Globe theatre for a +4 
weeks’ engagement commencing Monday, 
Wehbruary 29. The play is the latest a 
matic effort of Frances Hoamie te Robert 
“That Man and I.” @ § s 
Hilliard. The company includes = 
Fealy, H. Reeves Smith, and a hos be ; 
of equally well-known people. The story 


is one of vital interest, dealin 

problem of life which in its an BR che 
Strength of character has caused it to be 
characterized as the dramatic novelty of 
the season. It relates the story of a man 
who takes an advantage of a girl, and 
that girl the sister of his best friend. ‘t 
is not until her wedding day that her 
brother learns the name of the man who 
wrenged him and his. What his conduct 
must be in the premises is suggested by 
the prayer of the child of love, who, un- 
conscious of the tragedy about to be en- 
acted, asked God to make her tender and 
merciful to all the world. The. stage set- 
tings are the most elaborate and beautiful 
seen for many years. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 











The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey city, N. J., is constantly issuing 
hew and attractive literature. Its latest 
uraphite Suggestions,” is a neat booklet 
containing a great deal of information on 
a subject that is grows in importance 
every day. It is wonderfully diverse in its 
applications, and contains a fund of inter- 
‘esting information. The Dixon Company 
will send it on application. 


No class of people more than teachers 
need to take the jar from hips and spine. 
Standing and walking on hard Snore 
all day is hard work at the best, but is 
made a hundred-fold easier by the use of 
pneumatic cushion rubber heels. Every- 
body’s dealer has them. This rubber 
heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
scat, making a pneumatic cushion of the 
heel--a suction chamber to work upon, 
making it the only rubber heel that will 
not slip on wet or polished surfaces. 


G. Franklin xing of Hawley street and 
Hawley pase. Boston, two concen- 
trated in owders, which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the hest red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for making 
are very simple, and those who have used 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
ae are very much cheaper than any 
others, 


The New York Silicate Slate Company 
(corner Church and Vesey streets, New 
York city) has this to say of its wares: 
“We manufacture Silicate Black Sheets 
in various weights, for slate pencil use; 
size twenty-four inches by thirty-two 
inches, finished on one or both sides, and 
cut to order as desired. The great dura- 
hility of these goods is well known. A 
great advantage is in cleaning the slate 
surface, as it is not necessary to use 
water. A dry piece of cloth or any slate 
cleaner will erase pencil marks perfectly. 
If the pencil marks are left on use soft 
India rubber. Send for catalog of in- 
formation. 


Peckham & Little of 63 East 8th 
street, New York city, are the agents for 
the Engle’s series of blackboard outline 
maps. These outline ma are accurately 
and durably printed with white paint on 
the best quality of blackbeard cloth. 
With ordinary, crayon the teacher or 
pupil can quickly sketch in the details, 
such as rivers, mountains, cities, names, 
preducts, ete. The crayon work can be 
erased as often as necessary, and the 
painted outline is again ready for. in- 
stant use. These maps are already in 
use in hundreds of schools, and _ teach- 
ers everywhere are delighted with them. 
Superintendents should send for a catalog 
of prices. 


Of the Temple vacation tours, 
tised on our last page, and the plan of 
which (the instalment payment pian) 
has been outlined in these columns, 
the following facts will be of 
interest: One party will sail, and 
three will return, in the new White 
Star steamship Baltic, ‘“‘Queen of the 
Seas,” 726 feet long, 24,000 tons, by 
far the largest and in many respects the 
finest steamship in the world. She was 
launched November 21, 1903, and _ her 
maiden voyage will be made June 29, 
1904. The Temples have reserved berths 
for twenty people in each one of their 
parties. The steamship companies, how- 
ever, reserve the right to recall at any 
iime from all tourist agents all reserva- 
tions assigned to them and not sold. It 
is positively essential, therefore, that 
names and deposit money be sent as soon 
as possible in order to permanently hold 
the accomodations required. Full details 
hy mail on request. No escorted Euro- 
pean tours, extending to more than sixty 
days, with saloon passage on all steamers 
and covering both the Waverley and 
Shakespeare districts, with Holland, the 
Rhine, London, Paris, Brussels, and Edin- 
burgh, have ever been offered before at 
$250. No tour to the land of the midnight 
sun, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
with Berlin, Brussels, the Hague, and 
Tondon, has ever before been offered at 
$350. No supplementary tour to St. 
Petersburg and Russia has ever before 
been offered at $25. These prices are pay- 
able in instalments. Write for plan to 
Rev. L. D. Temple, Flemington, N. J. 


With many people instruction must either 
be obtained in a manner which will leave 
them master of their time or not obtained 
at all. Instruction by correspondence, 
however, is difficult, and demands a set 
of specially trained teachers. There are 
few schools which offer this help to the 
student, but the Interstate School of Cor- 
respondence. 378-386 Wabash avenue, is 
one of them. This institution has several 
distinct points of advantage over others 
of the kind. It employs its own teachers 
and has a large and able staff always at 
work, while many schools of this kind de- 
penu upon the services of busy teachers in 
other schools. It has its own specially 
prepared text-books, which are designed 
to supplement, so for as possible, the per- 
sonal help of the instructor. The school 
is closelv affiliated with the Northwestern 
University. and its diplomas secure en- 
trance to the college without further tests. 
Manv of its courses have been arranged 
by members of the university faculty. 
Tast, but not least, the fact that the 
school can already boast over two thou- 


adver- 


sand graduates is a guarantee of the suc- 
cess of its methods: Instruction is given 
in twenty-two subjects in the normal de- 
aurtment, and in eleven additional sub- 
ects in the academic and commercial de- 
partments. A booklet, which may be had 
on application, fully explains the scope of 
the work done. 


ay Phere is no public in the market. 
they will be invited in many points higher 
by rainbow-hued enticements—when the 
Standard Oil party is ready to sell. The 
natural deduction, therefore, is that now 
is the time to buy all standard stocks, es- 
pecially when they are attacked and made 
to appear weak.”’ Thus say Longley, 
Hale & Co., the bankers and brokers of 
55 Congress street and 40 Water street, 
Boston, and 52 Broadway and 389 New 
street, | New York. “Reviewing recent 
events,’’ they say, “the observer is com- 
pelled to note the apparantly ‘sold-out’ con- 
dition of the stock market. This stands 
forth more prominently than any other 
feature. The professionals have been en- 
gaged in hammering the list into com- 
pactness, but_ without inducing important 
liquidation. Operations of this kind must 
end in establishing resiliency and coinci- 
dent rebounds.”’ ‘In considering specifi- 
caily some of the best issues,” they say, 
“Union Pacific around the present selling 
price returns to the investor more than 
5 per cent. It has declined from the high 
level of 113 to 76. The stock is earning 
twice as much as it pays, and the earn- 
ings are increasing at the rate of. $600,000 
net monthly. We strongly recommend its 
purchase to hold for large profits.”” ‘The 
stock of the Missouri Pacific Company is 
one that is destined eventually to go 
into the investment class. Vast im- 
provements have been and are being made 
along its lines and it will benefit enor- 
mously by the St. Louis Exposition. The 
stock pays 5 per cent., returns considera- > 
bly more than that on the investment, and 
is earning twice as much as it pays. We 
eet its stock a purchase on all reac- 
tions.”’ 
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SOME TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 





Recent publications of William R. Jen- 
kins of Sixth avenue and 48th street, 
New York city, are of exceptional inter- 
est and value. The house is the leading 


publisher of rare French and Spanish 
works. Among these are “Le Mariage de 
Gerard,” by Andre Theuriet, with ex- 
planatory notes in English by Professor 
Ralph Emerson Bassett, (60 cents); “Les 
Aventures du Dernier Abencerage,” by 
Chateaubriand, edited with notes and 
vocabulary by E. Francois, (25 cents): 
“En Son Nom,” by Rev. E. E. Hale (60 
cents); and “Mariancia,” by Perez Galdos, 
with notes in English by Louis A. Lois- 
eaux ($1). Especially seasonable just 
now as vacations are imminent and 
plans and tours are being made, is “En 
Voyage,” by T. M. Clark, with conversa- 
tions in French and English adapted to 
the use of tourists and classes (75 cents). 
‘Divided proverbs” (in a box, 50 cents) 
is especially adapted to teachers and stu- 
dents in English, German, French, and 
Spanish, and is amusing as well. The 
“Complete Pocket Guide to Europe’ is 
by no less distinguished a man than Ed- 
ward Clarence Stedman, “the banker 
poet,” and Thomas L. Stedman. It is re- 
vised to date, is in one volume in full 
leather, and costs $1.25. Any of these 
books will be sent on receipt of price. 


a 


A SYNONYM. 


Teacher—‘What is a synonym, Fred- 
die?” 

Freddie—‘A synonym -is a word to be 
used in place of another word you can’t 





spell.” 
Teacher: “Johnny, can you tell me 
about a skeleton?” 
Johnny: “Yes, ma’am,” 
Teacher: ‘What is a skeleton?” 
Johnny: “It’s bones with the people 


off.” 








Teachers Wanted 











For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wm. E. Drake, Manager. 


150 Fifth Avenue. 





Ww HEN corrvsponding with ouradvertisers 
please mention this journal. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as 8 as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college author:.ties. 
Properly authenticated news will be p.inted each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important coilege news. 





Old Dartmouth hall, Dartmouth College, 
the central figure cf the “Old Fam liw 
Row,” hallowed by sentiment and revere:l 
by association, is a mass of smouldering 
ruins. Fire broke out in the central pare 
of the building at -8 o’clock February 1S, 
and two hours later nothing was ieft. 
The loss is estimated at 330,009, with $8,- 
000 insurance. 


The Harvard faculty of arts and 
sciences has decided that a man passing 
enough courses for the A. B. degree at 
the middle of his senior year may receive 
his degree at that time instead of waiting 
until the end of the year. This action has 
long been favored by President Eliot and 
more progressive members of the faculty, 
and marks a radical departure at Har- 
vard, where heretofore degrees have been 
awarded only at commencement. 


Under this decision the student who 
enters his senior year lacking but one or 
two courses to fulfil the requirements for 
his degree of A. B., if he has done the 
work necessary at the mid-year, May rseg- 
ister in the graduate school and thus save 
a full six months in the award of his mas- 
ter’s dezree. It is believed the action of 
the faculty ultimately will result in the 
possibility of obtaining both the degrees 
of pachelor of art and master of arts in 
the same year, upon the fulfilment of the 
requirements. 


Fire destroyed the Grayson College 
building, Dallas, Texas, February 16. 
Loss, $69,000, with only $17,900 insurance. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[Continued from page 124.| 





PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS. The Colorado 
College has just completed arrangements 
for the dedication of Palmer hall, the new 
science building erected and equipped at 
a cost of $320,000 on February 21, 22, and 
93. The building will rank with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and others in the Last and its importance 
is doubled on account of its location. 
Among the speakers to assist in dedicat- 
ing the building will be Dr. Edward C. 
Moore of Harvard. 


The Educational Council of Col- 
orado, after careful inquiry dur- 
ing the past year into existing condi- 


tions in schools and colleges throughout 
the country .as regards decorous conduct 
and obedience to law among pupils and 
students both in and out of school, re- 
grets to affirm as its deliberate opinion 
that these conditions, at least in many 
iccalities and institutions both in Colo- 
rado and elsewhere, are such as to call 
for the serious consideration of all 
thoughtful citizens. 

This opinion is founded upon disgrace- 
ful occurrences which are alarmingly fre- 
quent and of which the foliow.ng are 
typical illustrations: 

1. The organization in all grades of 
schools from the elementary echool to the 
college, of “strikes,”’ so called, to compel 
those in authority to grant vacations, 
lengthen recesses, discharge or reinstate 
teachers, remit the punishment of fellow 
students who are under discipline for 
committing serious offences; thus often 
paralyzing, in whole or in part, the work 
of the schools. 

2. The treatment of school and pa- 
rental authority with insclence and con- 
tempt when it is opposed to the carrying 
out of student ideas of “fun” or whims 
born of the mob spirit. 

8. Riotous conduct on the 
public conveyances, theatres, public balls 
and other public places in utter disregard 
of the rights of others and of the refine- 
ments of demeanor that should charac- 
terize ladies and gentlemen, apparently 
under the assumption that’ membership 
in educational institutions justifies such 
conduct. 

4. Deliberate insults to teachers and 
others in authority under circumstances 
which, if tolerated, render it practi.a!lly 
impossible to exercise discipline or main- 
tain authority. 

Fr Class contests which cripple, tem- 
pe rily at least, the work of the school, 
and lead to the invasion of private dwell- 
ings, the destruction of public and pri- 
vate property, thus entailing not only 


street, in 


pecuniary loss upon the community but 
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In order to Scientifically Promote Economy 


and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom 


School Boards find it necessary to Adopt the 


HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS 





Which.... 


Increases the Lives of the Text-Books 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
Keeps them Clean, Neat, and Healthful, as well as 
In Perfect Repair, for a full school year. 
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One Price to all School Boards. 
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HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 





also irreparable loss of time upon stu- 
dents and teachers. 

6. Serious bodily injuries and even 
death, resulting from. hazing, fraternity 
initiations, and class fights. 

7. The subordination of everything 
else by students and too often by in- 
structors to the preparation for athletic 
contests, thus making a business of ath- 
letics to the detriment of true ideals of 
sport. 

The frequency of such occurrences fully 
justifies grave apprehension lest the 
schools, instrumentalities which exist at 
the expense of the state for the purpose 
of protecting the state by training for in- 
telligent patriotic citizenship, may be- 
come rather a menace to the state by 
bringing together large numbers of im- 
pulsive, irresponsible young people under 
conditions favorable to manifestations of 
mob spirit and without restraints suffic- 
ient to prevent or control such manifes 
tations. 

BOULDER. The regents of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado have finally selected 
a man to succeed the late Dr. Arthur 
Allin in the chair of psychology and edu- 
eation. The man selected is Dr. Joseph 
H. Bair of Columbia University. Dr. 
Bair’s name was voted on by the board 
at a meeting where these were many 
strong candidates for the position, and 
the regents made their selection cn y 
after a very thorough canvass, including 
a personal visit by President Baker with 
the successful man. Dr. Fair is a gradu- 
ate of the Pennsylvania State Central 
Normal School of the University of Mich- 
igan, and has rec mtly taken the degree 
of Ph. D.. from Columbia University. His 
advanced work has been in psychology, 
philosophy, sociology, anthropology, econ- 
omics, and education. He has had sx 
years’ experience in teaching. At the 
present time he ho!ds a Carnegie fellow- 
ship in order to devote his time to special 
investigations. He was also promised a 
traveling fellowship in Europe for next 
year, which he would have accep‘'ed hod 
he not been appointed to a professorship 
in the Un:vers'ty of Colorado. He will 
immediately assume charge of his department, 
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WHAT CAMBRIDGE, MASS ., HAS DONE 





Irs Scuoor SystEM FROM THE TIME OF THE 
OPENING OF THE First SCHOOL IN 1648 UN 
TIL THE PRESENT ‘TIME. 


There are more than 15,000 pupils in the 
Cambridge schools to-day, but it was in 
1648 that the first schoolhouse was built 
on the westerly side of Holyoke street, 
midway between Harvard and Mount Au- 
burn streets, on a lot of land owned by 
President Dunster of Harvard College. 
The school was established by Elijah Cor- 
lett as “a faire grammar schoole.” It is 
not known where Mr. Corilett had his 
school before this date, but it is certain 
that the education of Cambridge youth 
had not been neglected heretofore. The 
“faire schoole” continued in this building 
for six years, its name being changed to 
the Latin grammar school in accordance 
with its teaching. In 1669 this school- 
house was removed and another one built 
on the spot. Both of these were erected 
by private enterprise, and Mr. Corlett con- 
ducted them almost entirely at his own 
expense. In 1684 the town levied the 
sum of twenty pounds on the inhabitants, 
to he paid yearly to Mr. Corlett as long 
as he should continue a schoolmaster and 
as an encouragement for him to continue 
araongst them. 

™n 1706 the second schoolhouse had been 
replaced by a third on the same site, 
twenty-six feet long by twenty wide. 
This, too, was built at the expense of cer- 
tein enterprising citizens. It was demol- 
ished in 1769, and a fourth erected on Gar- 
den street, near Appian way. This build- 
ing was used until 1829, when it was re- 
moved to Brighton street, and convert:d 
into a dwelling house, and substituted on 
Garden street by a new, larger, and more 
convenient schoolhouse, which after 1845 
was called the Washington school, and 
was made a grammar school in the mod- 
ern sense of the word, for both sexes, and 
placed under the charge of Daniel Mans- 
field, a high school for both sexes being 
established at the same time at the Au- 
burn school on School place. now Farwell 
place, under Rey. William Cushing. 

The first school committee met for the 
first time under the city charter May 6, 
1846. At that time there were 1.533 pupils 
in the primary and middle schools, under 
the exclusive care of twenty-two female 
teachers, and 694 pupils in the grammar 
and high schools, under the instruction 


of male teachers, although not exclu- 
sively, for female assistants were em- 
ployed in most cases. The first high 


rchool for the whole town was built at 
the corner of Broadway and Winsor street 
in 1838, and was removed to Amory street 
to a new building, where it remained until 
1864. At that time the high schcol wa3 
removed to the new building at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fayette street, 
which was its home for more than twenty 
vears. In 1886 the English and classica! 
departments were separated, the latter 
going to a building on Lee street, where it 


was known as the Cambridge. Latin 
school. 
The Mannal Training school for bovs 


was founded hv Frederick H. Rindge, who 
gave the land, buildings, and equipment, 
end paid the regular expenses up to four 
years ago. Though supported by private 
minificence, it was essentially a part of 
the nublie school svstem. Tt was opened 
in October, 1888, with a class of sixty-two. 
Free kindergartens were maintained by 
Mrs. Quiney Shaw and other Cambridre 
women for eleven years, and in 1889 were 
transferred to the care of the school con- 
mittee and four others established 





Music was introduced into four of the 
principal schools in 1845, and was ex- 
tended to all the schools the foilowing 
year and has never heen discontinued. 
Drawing was introdnced into the grammar 
and primary grades in 1869, and the high 
schow] in lsTi. As an experiment sewing 
was first taught in the Allston school in 
1877, but, although the results were satis- 
factory, the times were so unfavorable 
that it was discontinued and not taken up 
again until 1899. The evening schools 
were first opened during the winter of 
1851-52. There were two schools—one in 
ward 1 with an average attendance for 
twenty-four lessons of fifty-four pupils; 
and in ward 38, twenty-six evenings, ninety 
pupils. Out of this small beginning the 
evening school has established itself as 
an important factor of the city economy. 
There are now seven schools, in which 
all the courses of the grammar and high 
schools are taught.* Last fall there were 
more than fifteen hundred persons reg- 
istered. ‘ 

The question of establishing vacation 
schools at the city’s expense was first agi- 
tated in the fall of 1872, but for various 
reasons the discussions bore no fruit 
until 1899, when the legislature passed an 
act authorizing cities and towns to estab- 
lish and maintain: these schovls. Four 
schools had in the meantime been car- 
ried on by private subscription, and so 
succassful was the result that in 1901 
#2.000 was appropriated by the city coun- 
cil and seven schools were opened by ihe 
city that year. Their success has been so 
apparent that the example has been fol- 
lowed by almost every city in the staie, 
and they need no other indorsement in 
this article. Thus from one school, in 
1648, to fifty-eight schools at the present 
time, Cambridge has a school system that 
is second to none. Since Cambridge be- 
came a city in 1846 it has been the chief 
aim of the city fathers to further increase 
the educational advantages of the children 
and for that reason alone the schools are 
what they are to-day. 
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HELPS IN HISTORY. 








Mention has hefore been made of the 
value of outline maps in schools, in the 
stidy of history. Among the best of 
these helps are the Lewis’ Epoch Ou'line 
mars, published by the A. Flanagan Com- 
pany, 266 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
These maps are the United States, the 
Eastern states, the New England states 
the Middle states, and the Southern states. 
Outline maps are a necessity in fixing 
the boundaries of treaties, locations in 
war, results of wars, land grants. terri- 
torial claims, territorial growth, growth of 
slave territory, etc., and may he well used 
in _Seography, locating railroads, capita} 
cities, productions, minerals. ete. They 
will be of special value this year in teach- 
ing of the Louisiana Purchase, and in pre- 
paring work for the World’s Fair at St. 


Louis Sach map is 6x8%%, with suitable 
margins They are on good, heavy draw- 
ing paper. Price, one cent,. each. Not 


Jess than ten mailed. 
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--A new three-color portrait of Wash- 
ington at forty-six embellishes the cover 
of the Washington’s Birthday Number 
(February 18) of the Youth’s Companion 
This portrait, which is suitable for fram- 
Ing, will be sent to the 554,000 families who 
are siibseribers to the Companion. Wash- 
ington’s lifelong friendship with the Fair- 
faxes of Virginia is recalled in Mrs, Rur- 
ton Harrison’s article in this number 


“Belvoir on the Potomac,” 











February 25, 1904. 
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FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


aire AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


A SUCCESSFUL 


Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 


CHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


wis the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through theyear. M - 
NO bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank te-dae. 
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™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE icc soyistcn'se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 








EASTERN #2 nee Frisia, ue 











|BOSTO 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 








Nineteenth Year. Best Schools and Colleges our 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. manent patrons. ood teachers wanted. 

Western Office: Los Angeles. ear containing valuable information Free! 
HE B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE vc. . Bldg., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY , ) 
Schermerhorn ee a 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


New YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 
Y. M.C. A. Blag., Los Angeles. 
anual. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENCIES = w.:.3%si 














Oldest and best known in U. 8. 








Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


PORTLAND, Ore.,.86 Third St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
A Beacon St. oston, 





Nirmal Teachers Avency 


mage with us and 
mprove your prospects. 
All schools supplied r 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 





HE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. 


otfer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 


For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Frepetstee, Nashville. Tenn. 





FREE ACCOMMODATIONS J ies, yitt 7 posta outa 











A REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


ae 


It is a wonderfully resilient market, say 
Corey, Milliken & Co., the bankers and 
brokers of 653 State street, Boston. 


Such shocks as the Baltimore conflagra- 
tion, the cotton crash, and the eastern 
war have been survived with equanimity, 
and the worst that bad news can do is to 
bring dullness and some degree of caution 
into the trading. Meanwhile, there is an 
increasing abundance of money with 
Steadily lowering rates; and all the ma- 
terial seems at hand for a spring boom, 
whenever the signal is given by some 
radical bull happening. Union Pacific at 
under $80 a share must be considered a 
remarkably cheap investment, and is at 
least twenty points below its intrinsic 
value As an investment it may be held 
for two or three years, when it should 
double its present price. As a specula- 
tion it will be found profitable. There 
have been many “tips” recently to sell 
Atchison. These tips have been distrib- 
uted during the past few months, or since 
Atchison sold at 55, but the trouble 
with them is that they are too widely dis- 
tributed. We should not recommend the 
sale of Atchison under any circumstances. 
We have no hesitation in recommending 
Atchison for purchase now and on all 
future declines. The purchaser should, 
however, be prepared to hold on and to 
average in the event of a possible down- 
ward movement. One of the best invest- 
ment stocks on the list, and one which we 
helieve it will pay to purchase, is Man- 
hattan, paying 7 per cent. dividends 
and selling at- about 140. It has fre- 
quently been pointed out that Manhattan 
stock is as good as many first-class rail- 
road bonds, which now yield only 4 
per cent. on the investment. Manhattan 
at present yields 5 per cent. We be- 
lieve that its purchase around present 
prices is bound to be profitable in the 
long run, 
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dave you tried G. Franklin King's 
Vertical” pens? If not, it would be well 
to send for a sample or for a trial order, 
a8 per his advertisement on another page. 


VARIETIES. 

In a Philadelphia kindergarten school 
a teacher was telling the little children 
all she knew about a clock. “Now, this,” 
she said, “is the pendulum—this thing 
that swings back and forth. Did any of 
you ever hear the word pendulum 
before?” 

A child put up her hand. “Yes, 
teacher,” she said. “Pendulum Franklin. 
I’ve heard it often.’’—Exchange. 


Gentleman—‘“What do you mean by 
putting your hand in my pocket?” 

Thief—‘Excuse me, sir; I’m so absent- 
minded. I used to have a pair of 
trousers exactly like yours.’”—October 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


A very jaunty-looking applicant for 
the position of stenographer and type- 
writer in the office of a gentleman in 
public life was told that it would be nec- 
essary for her to be a good speller and 
to have a thorough knowledge of gram- 
mar. She gave proof of her entire pro- 
ficiency by saying, “Well, I have always 
knowed how to spell, and when it comes 
to gramniar I don’t take no back seat for 
nobody, I don’t.”—September Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


“You never applaud at a concert.” 

“No,”’ answered Mr. Cumrox. “If I en- 
joy a piece well enough to applaud it, I 
know by that fact that it isn’t the sort of 
music that mother and the girls would 
approve, of my applauding.” —Washington 
Star. 





Fuddy—‘“Mr. Belcher says that in his 
endeavor to lead a Christian life, he pays 
attention only to essentials; mon-essen- 


. tials he does not take into account at all.” 


Duddy— “Rather eccentric, isn’t he? 
People generally insist on non-essentials, 
and give the go-by to essentials.” 

Richard Grant White, the philologist, 
was asked once upon a time to conjugate 
the verb “kiss,” He believed and main- 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
: Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 1 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Established 20 years. 1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Positions filled, 6,400. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 








WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Che Golorade Eeachers’ Agency 


FRED DICK, ManaceR °°" DENVER, COLO. 








HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to -you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


0000506000000000000000000000000 
Wi n ship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
9 
Teachers 


in every part of the country. 
29-A Beacon St. . . - Boston, Mass. 
Agency 95 ~~ xitin FAPRASE. 
Pyewuwvvvvuvvverry Toc cc ct aed 
Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 


_SUPTLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Copies-of the Journal of Education 
Established in 1889. dated Jan. : eh Oct. Is, 1603. 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Kecommends teachers heartily. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 














New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. G1 E. 9th St., NewYork. | 








Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 

been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the chi'd, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





tained that English is a grammarless 
tongue, hence he felt no compunction 
when he gave this: “Buss, to kiss; rebus, 
to kiss again; pluribus, to kiss without 
regard to number; sillybus, to kiss the 
haud instead of the lips; blunderbuss, to 
kiss the wrong person; omnibus, to kiss 
every one in the room; erebus, to kiss in 
the dark.” : 


a 





We are indebted to the Indian for some 
of our most valuable remedies, and one 
of the best of them all is the Colorado 
Congh and Catarrh Root for coughs, 
hoarseness, catarrh, and indigestion, 








HEN correspondin; with our advertisers 
please mention this jourbal. 
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J. B. Lippincott 
Company's 


School Books “== 
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Histories 


Morris’s PRIMARY HISTORY 
MorRRIs’s ELEMENTARY History 
' 


MORRIS’s ADVANCED HISTORY 


Arithmetics 


LiIpPINcor?r’s MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
LIpPINcorr’s ELEMENT’Y ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOT?T’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 








Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. Try them. The schools of 
Washington, D C., are now using Thirteen Thousand Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionaries. 





Physiologies 


CUTTER’S BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY 
CUTTER’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY 


CUTTER’S COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY | 


| 
| Languages 


|| ParRICK’s LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
PATRICK’S LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


i 





Schwinn and Stevenson’s Civil Government 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 





introduction of our books. 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of 


Correspondence solicited 








J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CORRECT 


Map of Japan 


Manchuria 
SIZE, 17x 22 


Corea 


Given to present subscribers of the JouhNAL OF EpUCcATION who 
will send us the amount due on their subscriptions and ten cents 
additional, also to new subscribers on receipt of $2 50 for a year’s 
subscription and ten cents additional. 





Enclosed find ......4. being amount} | Enclosed find $2.50 for a year’s sub- 


due on my subscription to JOURNAL oF | [S¢riPtion fo JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION, and ten cents additional. DEQiNNing ....++. tee eeeee cee ee eens 
Send map to and ten cents additional. 
Send map to 

















In ordering, cut out the coupon needed and send direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Bracon St., Boston 




















SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 
July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 | 


Great variety of Courses for Teachers of al! Grades. 

Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.1. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. | 

—EEE | 


SELECT TOUR, rf 
| specially adapted i { 

to teachers, lim- 

ited and per-on 
] ally escorted. LJ 


J Going or return- | 

ing by 8.8. Baltie, | 

the newest and largest steamer in the world. | 

Apply at once | 
tev. L. D. TEMPLE, 

Flemington B50, N. J. 


| 
} 
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The Collectivist Society 


Summer Schools.| [& YOUR EDUCATION 


' 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


COMPLETE ? 


(5. Do you know how much 
you can accomplish by reg- 
ular, systematic study in 
one of our correspondence 
courses ? 

Let us show you what 
thousands of our students 
have done. Upon receipt of 

Memorial Hall, your address and the name 

Northwestern University. of the subject that interests 

— you, we will send our 96- 

page catalogue and special description of the course 
you mention. 


Our text matter has been express'y prepared for 
correspondence by members ot the facuity of North- 








| western University and by the School’s own corps 


of editors. 
Our students are taught by college and university 
graduates giving all tnueir time to our correspond- 


ence work, 


Our affiliation with NORTHWESTERN UNIVER. 
SITY wiil secure entrance credits to the Freshman 
class without examinations in the academic sub- 


| jects that yuu successfully complete with us. 


Courses in Latin, Literature, How to Write 

















REAL 
UNIQUE IDEA 
NEWSPAPER 
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wie FOR 
JOURNALISM 


SCHOOL USE 




















NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 
FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 











Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 
Samples free. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 


| English, Algebra, Geometry, Ph) sics, Botany; 
| Pharmacy; Shorthand, Typewriting, Com- 
| plete Business Course, incluuing Bookkeeping; 


Are You Interested In interstate School of Correspondence, 
Social Questions ? 


A¥FILIATED WiTH NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
If SO, WE WANT YOU TO READ 378-386 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE COLLECTIVIST SOCIETY ————— — 
PAMPHLETS | Educational /nstitutions. 
No. 1.—An Exposition of Socialism and Col- | ~~ eee 


lectivism. COLLEGES. 


$y A CHURCHMAN. 48 pages. (25th Thousand.) 
STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 


No. 3. — Bulletin f th Collectivi Society, ‘ 
r Januney, 1903. PP ee Opes to beth sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Containing Address to the Public, and Consti a 
tution. 32 pages. 
No. 4.— The Socialism of Jesus: 
Learned. 
By D.sciPpUuLUS. 40 pages. 


NEW YORK CITY 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
A Lesson | a5 438. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL. Established 

| for theadvancement of art education, and trai. 
Tali ng of teachers in ee of iadustrial draw 
> pamphiet wi » an ify - |ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
Pty gy ped pm oe cae yes % you. wt la the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St.. Boston 





there will be sent for two weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue Littte 
CHRONICLE as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions on the Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher, and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tux Litrie Curonicie in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 
who are now using it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


New England Agents 
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» Price-List, »* 
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G. H. BARTLETT, Prin . 
M. KR. HOLBROOK, Secretary, cnet ; — 


P. O. Box 1663, New York City. | STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

Please mention Journal of Education.) For women only. Especia! attention is calieo 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata. 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, M188. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
—_—_—_ A. G. Bovogn, A.M. 





Principal, 
| QTATE NORMAL SOROOL, SAcem, Mass. 

\” For both sexes. For catalogues address th: 
. P. Beoxwira. 


Elementary and High Schools 
— OF —q 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor," 276 


pp-, $1.50. Send for Triai Lesson. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FIToHBURG, Mass. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N, Y, 


Principal, 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompsom, Principsa) 





27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY (6) v New York. v 





War Maps. 








120 t ,_< —o 
- & mee, eaoSTON MASS. Just out and correct to date, engraved on atone and 


printedin colors. Sold by all dealers and up to 


‘ a tetas Ne, 
date agents. Price 25cents. GEO. H. WALKER 
| . . 4 
STEIN SHORTHAND MANUAL, 191 pp. $1.25, : 
(Contains complete key.) . & CO., Lithographers, 12 Harcourt St., Boston, near 


SPECIAL PRICE, 60 Cts, | Huntington Ave. Station. 


unti) March 31, with privilege of returning 
book unused and getting your money bark. 
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